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INTRODUCTION. 



In the year 13 B.C., Drusus, the Eoman general, who was 
afterwards surnamed Germanicus, found a tribe of Germans, 
called by themselves Fresar and by the Komans Frisii, dwell- 
ing on the north-west coast of Germany, between the mouth of 
the Khine and of the Ems, together with the Batavi, Bracteri, 
and Chauci, and not far removed from their more northern 
brethren, the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons. 

We find references made to them by Pliny, Tacitus, and 
Ptolemy, all placing them virtually in the same position. 
They came into collision with Drusus and experienced a ter- 
rible defeat, but in 28 A.D. retaliated upon the Komans by 
rising in rebellion against them. They were, however, soon 
again brought into subjection, and yet shortly thereafter began 
to expand their borders, absorbing the Chauci, occupying the 
lands to the southward as fast as vacated by the Franks, and 
spreading along the shore of the German Ocean to Jutland, 
where they were known as Strand Frisians. We soon lose 
sight of them as connected with the Koman Empire, and in 
the fifth and sixth centuries the Germanic flood swept away 
all traces of the Imperial dominion over them. 

The Frisians did not as a body accompany the other mem- 
bers of the common Gothic stock to Great Britain, but there 
are scattered evidences to show that many adventurers of 
that tribe did find a home in those western islands. 

It is even said (in old Dutch) of the redoubtable Hengist 
rjiimself : — 

" Een hiet Engistus, een Vriese, een Sas, 
Die ute Land verdrevén was." 

* There was Hengist, a Frisian or a Saxon, 
Who was banished from, hi* Iba^" 
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It has been characteristic of the Frisians that they have 
ever retained, as a nation, their primitive location. " Ex 
antiquissimis Germanise popuUs sola Frisiorum gens et sedem 
suam quam ab initia serae Christianae ac temporibus primorum 
CsBsarum tenuit, et idem nomen sine mutatione ad hsec usque 
tempora retinuerit retineatque.*' — Emmius in ProRf, ad rer, Fris, 
EisL 

Their language has been equally enduring, though now 
spoken by but a small number of persons. 

In the seventh and eighth centuries their dominions were 
the most extensive, and during those centuries they came in 
contact with the Frankish power. In 689 Radbod, their 
chief, was defeated by Pepin de Héristal. These were the 
Frisii Majores, or West Frisians, and they were compelled to 
embrace Christianity. Poppo, the chief of the East Frisians, 
was defeated in 734 by Charles Martel, who sent to them, as 
an apostle, St Boniface. 

In 785 they were finally subdued by Charlemagne, who gave 
to them a code of laws in Latin termed the " Lex Frisonum." 
For some time thereafter the country was under the control 
of the Franks, and in 843 Frisia was divided into three parts, 
Lewis the German receiving East and Central Fhsia, and 
Charles the Bald the West. 

Shortly after its subjection by the Franks Frisia was over- 
run by the Normans until A.D. 1024. After their departure 
the country was parcelled out among several petty princes 
and powers, and has so remained until modem times. 

Old Friesic literature consists almost exclusively of law- 
books, each district having its own. They have been printed 
in full by Richthofen and Hettema in various works. Their 
laws extend from the twelfth century to a date late in the 
fifteenth, and consist of the following : — The laws of the Riist- 
linger, those of the Brocmen, the Emsiger Recht, the laws of 
Westerwold,Langewold, Fivelgo, Hunsingo, Fredewold, Seven- 
wold, North Friesland, Drenthe, Eiderstede, and the Sieben- 
liardenbeliebong. These laws possess the same peculiarities 
as those in vogue among the other ancient Germans. The 
of the hardy Grothic race was such that it could not 
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brook the idea of imprisonment as a punishment for crime, 
but crimes were punished by fine and the ordeal. 

The language is one of the Low German family, very similar 
to Anglo-Saxon. It is indeed stated that the missionaries 
sent to the Frisians — who were Anglo-Saxons — immediately 
upon their arrival in those regions commenced active labour 
among the people, preaching and exhorting, and experienc- 
ing no difficulty in making themselves understood by their 
hearers, — such was the close agreement of their respective 
forms of speecL It is peculiar in this, that up to compara- 
tively modem times, it retained its archaic purity, so that 
while other members of the common stock were undergoing 
a change into their middle and modern aspects, it was still 
spoken in uncorrupted form in its primitive home. Thus 
about the time of Chaucer might perhaps be placed its most 
flourishing period. 

Frisia proper, according to Halbertsma, is a district sur- 
rounded by the Zuyder Zee on the north-west and south, 
almost forming a peninsula. Here was the -original seat of 
the Frisians, and here is their modern home. Friesland is 
divided at present into the provinces of East and West Fries- 
land, embraced respectively in Hanover and Holland. Only 
the Country Friesic, North Friesic, Saterlandic, Schiermonni- 
koogian, and Hindelopian have remained until these times as 
spoken dialects. The language is spoken, too, on the islands 
of Föhr, Sylt, and Amrum. 

" The Frisian which is spoken on a small area on the north- 
western coast of Germany, between the Scheldt and Jutland, 
and on the islands near the shore, which has been spoken 
there for at least two thousand years, and which possesses 
literary documents as old as the twelfth century, is broken 
up into endless local dialects. I quote from KohPs * Travels : ' — 
* The commonest things,' he writes, ' which are named almost 
alike all over Europe, receive quite different names in the 
different Frisian islands. Thus in Amrum father is called 
aatj ; on the Halligs, hciba or lobe; in Sylt, foder or vaar ; in 
many districts on the mainland, tote; in the eastern part of 
Föhr, oti or ohitj. Although these peo^l^ ^n^ ^Siu^ikSL ^ ^<5iSiJ5$Ä 
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of German miles from each other, these words differ more 
than the Italian padre and the English faiher. Even the 
names of their districts and islands are totally different in 
different dialects. The island of Sylt is called Sol, Sol, and 
Sal.' Each of these dialects, though it might be made out by 
a Frisian scholar, is unintelligible except to the peasants of 
each narrow district in which it prevails. 

" What is therefore generally called the Frisian language, 
and described as such in Frisian grammars, is in reality but 
one out of many dialects, though, no doubt, the most im- 
portant." * 

A volume of poems in Country Friesic was published by 
Gysbert Japicx about 1650, denominated Friesche Bymlerye, 
and one or two minor works and a few unimportant specimens 
of the modern dialects have from time to time been printed, 
especially in grammars and handbooks of the various dialects, 
to illustrate the folk-speech. 

The body of laws that has come down to us from the 
classical period of the speech is naturally looked upon as a 
monument of inestimable worth. This brings us to regard 
a matter which cannot be passed over without a brief remark. 
It might easily be conjectured that the discovery of any more 
old Friesic texts would be warmly and eagerly welcomed by 
philologists and others. In 1872 a work entitled Thet Oera 
Linda Bôk, purporting to be written in more ancient Friesic 
than any theretofore known, was published in Holland, for 
another person, by Dr. Ottema — a work which has deceived 
some of the most eminent Frisian scholars. Its contents can 
hardly be summed up in brief, for they set history, chronology, 
mythology, and almost conjecture itself at defiance. It pro- 
fesses to give the history of the race for 3000 or 4000 years, 
laying down a system of theology, laws, &c., and may well 
in every sense be termed a " Wonderboek " by the learned 
doctors of Holland. 

It is, upon thorough examination, found to be a hodge- 
podge, a mengelmoes of ancient Friesic, modern Friesic, and 

• 3£az Müller, Lectures on the Science of Language^ ist Series, p. 59. 
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modem Dutch, and it is not free from great errors in 
grammar — just such mistakes, in fact, as its alleged author 
was wont to make in writing his mother-tongue. From all 
the facts adduced by its critics there is no reason to doubt 
that they have conclusively demonstrated it to be the work of 
Cornelis Over de Linden (lately deceased). Superintendent 
of the Koyal Dockyard at the Helder, in the Netherlands, 
who undertook and performed the prodigious task — the work 
of many years — of writing in uncials, in a dead and obsolete 
language,, a lengthy volume for the glorification of his own 
family and of his presumptive race. Thus did this singular 
man — to use an inelegant phrase in vogue in Holland — 
" take the learned world by the nose and lead it around the 
yard." 

Much that is interesting regarding the history, language, 
and literature of the Frisians may be consulted in Mr. Hewitt's 
treatise entitled The Frisian Language and Literature, 8vo, 
Ithaca, New York, 1879, and in the preface by Halbertsma 
to the larger edition — that of 1838 — of Dr. Bosworth's Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary, to which, for further details, the curious are 
respectfully referred. 

It becomes me to acknowledge my indebtedness in an 
eminent degree to Dr. Helfenstein*s excellent Comparative 
Grammar of the Teutonic Languages, and to Eichthofen's 
Altfriesisches JVörterbuch, which might most appropriately be 
denominated a Grammatisches-Kritisches ÎVörterhuch of that 
dialect. Few forms of speech are favoured with so thorough 
and complete lexicographical apparatus as is the Friesic with 
Richthofen's Wörterbuch and Hettema's Idioticon. If this 
grammar prove to be a useful contribution towards the 
speedy and thorough acquisition of the language by those 
who interest themselves in the study of the old Germanic 
languages, it will give sincere pleasure to its author. 

San Francisco, Jarmary i, 1881. 
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PART L— PHONOLOGY. 



THE ALPHABET. 

a, h, c, d, e, /, g, h, i, j, h, I, m, n, o, p, {q\ r, s, t, u, v, w, (x), 

SOUNDS OF LETTERS. 
1. VOWELS. 



(i.) a like A in lad. Î like EE in seem. 

o ,, O ,, blot. 
c } y £ I } res t. 
^ ,, K „ they. 
i ,, I >) hit. 



d „ O ,/ dome, 
w ,, U ,, full. 
Ú ,, 00 ,, tool. 



(2.) There was but little difference between the sound of 
a and in such words as man, mon, land, lond, wald, wold. 
Regarding the free interchange of these vowels with each 
other see Section 4. 

(3.) The same is true of e and i at the end of unaccented 
syllables ; we find them indiscriminately used, as in hire, hiri, 
nose, nod, &c. 

(4.) The vowels rarely had an absolutely determinate sound, 
being subject to innumerable shades and slight variations — 
much like the varied shades of colours that are so prevalent, 
to which but seldom can an absolutely distinctive epithet be 
applied ; and then, again, in the senescence of the language the 
sounds assimilated themselves to those of the conquering and. 
absorbing language of Holland. 
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i 

CONSONANTS. 

2. (i.) The consonants are pronounced the same as in 
English, with the following exceptions : — 

(2.) c pronounced always like K. 

(3.) ch like the German CH; it is the equivalent of the 
Anglo-Saxon hard H, as in hrochie, A.-S. hrohte, 

(4.) h before all consonants but w is but a slight aspirate, 
as in Mapa, to leap; hrof^ robbery. Sometimes pronounced 
so indistinctly as to be omitted from words, as ora for hors — 
a genuine Cockneyism ; and from the same word the r was 
occasionally dropped, making äos, which sounds like the vulgar 
or backwoods expression in English for horse, 

hw = WH in what. 

(5.) j before a vowel pronounced like English Y. 

(6.) k sometimes is pronounced like CH and SH, &c.; but as 
to this see under gutturals. 

(7.) If and Iv. In these combinations the Frisians were 
inclined to absorb the / or v in the pronunciation, and thus 
wrote indiscriminately dUa or delva, to delve, which is con- 
trary to the English method, which under the same circum- 
stances absorbs the L; for we say CAF for CALF; the L is 
quiescent. 

(8.) 8 finally assumed the Dutch sound of z, and sonder was 
pronounced zonder ; syn, zyn, &c. 

(9.) wly tor. In the combination wl, the w has something 
of the sound of the German w, as in wlite = vlite. Before 
other consonants the w is but slightly, if at all, pronounced ; 
accordingly the manuscripts exhibit torogia, rogia, rvriust, riust, 
vnrauld, rauld, &c. 

Other remarks regarding pronunciation will be found 
scattered through the following Sections, composing Part I. 
of this work. 

VOWELS. 

3. Short Vowels — a, e, i, 0, u. 
Long Vowels — a, ê, % d, Û. 
Diphthongs — iw, ei, au. 
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4, (i.) Original a is preserved before m and w, whether 
single, geminated, or combined with a mute, and also before 
a single consonant with a or t^ in the following syllable, as in 
nama^ name; fara^ traveller; although this vowel manifests 
a tendency to change to 0, as in man, mon; kamjp, kornpy fight ; 
but a can never change to where the umlaut occurs. 

(2.) a represents Gothic a and the simple Anglo-Saxon ea, 
as in a/, all, Gothic alls, A.-S. call ; half, half, Goth, halhs, 
A.-S. healf. 

(3.) An e in the final syllable gives rise to umlaut, as in 
hangst, gen. hengstes, 

(4.) Either a or e may occur before the double consonants, 
but the former, especially before /, «, and geminated mutes, 
as in falla, to fall ; salt, salt ; walda, to rule ; sax, knife ; but 
before r the umlaut appears, as in herd, hard, German, hart, 
Icel. hariSr, 

5. (i.) e is derived from three other vowels, viz., a, i, and 
u ; thus, from a by umlaut, as in hangst, hengstes ; and by a 
simple weakening of the sound, which is quite common in 
verbs of the first or strong conjugation, as in hei from hidda, 
to bid; hifel from hifella, to command; and also before 
doubled mutes (as well as r, as stated in Section 4), e.g., ekker, 
acre, field. 

(2.) It is derived from i by the power of assimilation 
exercised by an a in the following syllable, as in helpa, to 
help ; werpa, to throw. It is not changed in the strong con- 
jugation of the verb, and we consequently have werpe, werpst, 
werpth, 

(3.) It appears for u after that vowel has been intermediately 
changed into 0, as in fel for ful, full. 

(4.) In the participles, bifelen, hreken, broken, <fec., the e 
represents the vowel of the infinitive where other verbs have 
0, as in A.-S. gebrocen, and the parallel form in Friesic, bifôlen, 
which occurs. 

(5.) Its correspondences are — first, A-S. and IceL e, as in 
setta, to set, A-S. settan, Icel. setja. Second, the A.-&. 
"brechung" ea, Icel. e or a cliaiig<eiÄ!\ô \»o eVj xizc^^AoJ^f — 
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bemy child, A,-S. beam, Icel. barn (bernska) ; erm, poor, A.-S. 
earmy IceL armr. Third, A.-S. a, as in gers, A.-S. gars, grass ; 
wäity A.-& icäier, water. Fourth, A.-S. eo, Icel. «, /a, /o — 
berchy mountaiD, A.-S. ôöorA, Icel. berg, bjarg; melok, milk, 
A.-& fMoloc (Swed. mj'olk), Dan. melk (Sansk mr^, mvlgere). 

6. (i.) i pure is preserved before many combinations be- 
ginning with m and n, and before r with a dental following, 
where A-S. has öö / binda, to bind ; hirte, heart, A-S. Ä^or// 
but w, or its representative o, in the succeeding syllable, which 
should have the power of preserving it, is no longer able to 
do so, as felo, many, much ; fretho, peace ; selover, silver. 

(2.) i is broken into iu before chi, as in riiu:ht, right ; fliucht, 
he flies. Brechung also seems to occur in tziurke, church; 
tcriust, wrist ; and tziiist {kiust), a fell, pelt, 

(3.) It corresponds to A-S. i, y (and eo as has just been 
observed, and to Icel. e), 

Mith, with, A.-S. mid, Icel. meö. 

Ninia, to take, „ uiman or nyman, „ nema, 
Irthe, earth, „ eorthe. 

Hirte, heart, „ heort, (Sansk. hrd). 

Fir, far, „ feor. 

7. is the representative, the " Trübung " or obscuration 
of u ; before mp, nd, and n it is a mere variation of a, as in 
korwp, kamp; lond, land; hovd, hand; gong, gang, a going, 
walking; mon, man. It is equivalent to A-S. 0, 

Dochter, daughter, A.-S. dohtor, (Sansk. duhitri). 

Dolch, wound, „ dolh. New Fries, dolge and dolck. 

Folk, folk, „ folc, „ folck. 

8. u is but seldom preserved ; it has given way so exten- 
sively to the " Triibung " in 0, It corresponds to A-S. u. 

Hundred, A-S. hundred, 

Tunge, tongue, „ tung. 

Organic generally before liquid geminations and combina- 
tions— 2?Mnrf, pound; grand, ground; tunge, tongue; bumen, 
us/us. 
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LONa VOWELS. 

9. (i.) â occurs in some cases of contraction, as in fa (Germ. 
fangen)^ to take, seize ; slâ (Genn. scUagen), to strike. 

(2.) It appears in the third person plural of the eighth class 
of strong verbs, as in nâmon, from nima, to take. 

(3.) It represents Gothic ai and A.-S. a, as in Fries, and 
A.-S. (t, law, Gothic, ai; âga, to have, Goth, aigan; but it is 
most frequently found in the place of the Gothic diphthong 
âUy which appears in A.-S. as ed. 

Kg., are, ear; age, eye; hlâpa, to run; gâ, a region or dis- 
trict (Germ. Gau) ; for Gothic auso, âugo, hldupan, and gdujans. 
Its other equivalents are Icel. au, and sometimes (but usually 
Ô) Old-High-German a, as in — 

Dad, death, A.-S. dead, Icel. dav^r, 0.-H.-G. tod. 
Bad, red, „ read, „ ratâSr, „ rot. 

Las, loose, „ leas, „ laus, „ I6s, 

Strâm, stream, „ stream, „ straumr, „ (Strom). 

(4.) It appears in the singular preterit of the eighth class 

of strong verbs, as Jcâs, from Ä^iwsa, to choose ; bad, from hiada, 

to command. 

10. (i.) ê represents O.-S. ê instead of O.-H.-G. ei, as in 
bred, broad, O.-S. bred, 0.-H.-G. p-eit. 

(2.) It sometimes represents 0.-H.-G. and A-S. e instead 
of ie, as brêf, bêr, prêster, for brief, bier, priester. 

(3.) It is equivalent to A.-S. ê, as in fet, Fries, and A-S. ; 
dema, to judge, A.-S., deman; fera, to go, to lead, K.-^. feran. 

(4.) It represents A-S. m and Icel. a. 

Her, hair, A.-S. hcer, Icel. hâr. 

Dêde, deed, „ deed, „ dad. 

(5.) It also represents A-S. ^ and Icel. ey, 

Lêsa, to loose, A.-S. ipsan, Icel. leysa. 

Hera, to hear, „ k^ran, „ heyra. 

(6.) It occurs, as in A.-S., as a condensation of Goth. du. 

Ned, need, A.-S. nêd, Goth, nduths. 

Dêpa, to dip, „ „ dâupjan. 

Skene, pretty, (Ger. schön), „ skâuns, 

(7.) The condensed form ê appears also for the Gothic 
diphthong iu ; kné, knee, Goth, kmL 
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(8.) ê ÎS employed to indicate the umlaut of 6; d&m, judi- 
cium, dêma, to judge. It is even so employed with respect to 
ûj as in sêle, Germ. Säule, A.-S. súl, pillar; hêde, hide, A.-S. 
hûdf corresponding to the A.-S. umlaut of Ú which is ^. 

(9.) In a few instances this vowel has been retained in pure 
correspondence with Gothic e, as in mêl for mat, time ; wepen, 
weapon, for wâpen / wêron, they were ; jêvon, they gave. As 
intimated in these instances, the vowel â corresponds generally 
in this and the other old Teutonic dialects to Goth, ê. 

This vowel will frequently be found written thus, ee, 

11. (i.) Î represents the Gothic diphthong ei, and answers 
to Î in the other old Germanic dialects; e.g,, Gothic hweüa, a 
time, 0.-H.-G. hwîla, O.-S. huîlaf A.-S. hu;île, Fries. huoUe, 
Saterlandish tuUa, North Fries, idle (Sansk. vela) ; Gothic treisy 
three, O.-H.-G. drî, O.-S. and A.-S. thrî, Icel. thrîr, Fries. 
thrîa, thrice (Sansk. tri). 

(2.) This vowel may also take the place of the ei arising 
from eg, as in dî, day ; mî, may. 

(3.) It may result from contraction, as in nîa, new, Goth. 
niujis, 

(4.) t/, which has in this dialect a proper place only in 
foreign words, is frequently found for î, as well as i, as in 
wi/f for WÎ/, wife. 

12. (i.) Ô equals Goth., A.-S., and Icel. ô, as in — 

DOMi judgment, Goth, dôms, A.-S. dôm, IceL dômr. 
Bôkf book, „ bôka, „ bôc, „ bôk. 

Brother, brother, „ brôthar, „ brother, „ brÔSir, 

(Sansk. bhrûtri.) 

(2.) A tendency to interchange Ô and â is common to Fries, 
with all the old Teutonic dialects, as in son, sân, sun ; mona, 
moon ; nômon, they took (Germ, nâhmen) ; kômon, they came 
(Germ, kâmen), 

13. (i-) ^ represents Gothic Ú and iu, and the Û of the 
other dialects. Goth. Eûs, the same in Fries, and the other 
ancient dialects. Goth. FúU, foul; Fries, and A.-S. fat; 
Iceljûll. 
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(2.) It is a contraction of iw, as ixi frûdelf^frivdelfy lover; 
knose, h-ús, cross; flúcht îoifliuchty he flies. 

(3.) It occurs in some other cases of contraction, as in hua, 
to hang, for hangia. 

DIFHTHONGS. 

14. This dialect is restricted to the single diphthong iu, 
with the weakened forms ta, io. The rule is that iu (or io) 
is to be found where the following syllable contains (or 
originally contained) i or w, and ia where it contains. a/ e.g., 
hiudega, to-day ; friund, friend ; dioi'e, dear ; fiower, four ; diar, 
deer, animal; kriaj>a, to creep; thiade, people; kiase, elegit. 
Iu appears at the end of words, as in thriu, three ; hiu, she. 
Some words waver between iu and i<?, as Jiur and Jior, four ; 
diure and diore, dear ; liude and liode, people. 

The Riistringer Recht seems to prefer io, the other laws the 
form iu, 

15. (i.) ei is an inorganic and later formation ; it arises from 
the contraction of the terminations ag and eg, as in wei, way, 
for weg ; dei, day, gen. deges or deis ; but in the plural the g 
reasserts itself, and wegar, degar, &c., appear. 

(2.) In ein, own, it is a contraction of êg = êgin, and heia = 
hega, to fence, preserve. 

(3.) For Î taking the place of ei, see Section 11. 

(4.) The parallel forms deil for del, dale ; weisa for W2sa, to 
be ; heile for hel, boil, (kc, corresponding to a in O.-H.-G. and 
O.-S., occur, e.g., O.-S. dal. 

(5.) ei = úin O.-S., breidf bride, O.-S. brad, 

ei — ou in O.-H.-G., hei^ a blow, O.-H.-G. hou. 

ei — iu in „ heile^ a boil, „ hiule. 

(6.) In Jceisar, emperor ; leia, layman, the ei is identical with 
the same diphthong in O.-H.-G.^ from which, in fact, these 
forms are derived. 

It is sometimes written ey, mey = mi, jpossum, 

16. au is an inorganic diphthong resulting from the ccm.- 
traction of aw — naut for ndwet, nou^Yvt. 
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17. CL& = a, generally, as aegh for âch, Ustaen for histân (Germ. 
bestehen). It also occurs for e, as in haet for hêth, has ; aerst for 
êrost, first; waejpen for wêpin. It but seldom occurs in the 
Riistringer Recht and other old texts. 

18. oe is usually the later and Dutch orthography for u, 
as in bloed, blood ; soen for sunu, son ; hoemanich (quam multi), 
Dutch, hoe manigerlei; doem. judicium (Older Fries, dam), 
Dutch, doemeUy to judge. It also appears where the North 
Friesic employs oe or oj ; e.g., soe, so, N.-F. zoe; hjoe, N.-F. 
joe, they. 

CONSONANTS. 

Licj^uids — /, m, n, r. 
Spirants — v, w, s, z, jy. h. 
( Labials — 6, j?, /. 
Mutes < Dentals — rf, t, th. 
[ Gutturals — ^, c, Ä;. 
q = Ä;i«;; a; = ks. 

LIQUIDS. 

19. (i.) This dialect carefully distinguishes between the 
Gothic simple initial liquids I, n, Vy and their aspirated com- 
pounds hly hn, hr. The first and last sometimes are found 
with the liquid and the spirant transposed, as Ih, (kc. 

(2.) Gemination is rejected at the end of a word, and is not 
found in compound words where the preceding vowel is short, 
as al, all, al-sây also. In this it fully agrees with Anglo- 
Saxon. We find the gemination of n arising from the con- 
traction of two n% which have come into closer contact by 
the elision of one or more vowels, as in ênne for enene, mînne 
for mînenCj thînne, &c. 

(3.) Final n is uniformly rejected in all infinitives (though 
it reappears in the gerund), in the termination of the subjunc- 
tive, in the inflections of the weak declension, and in various 
words; as Jinda, to find, A.-S. Jindan; thene hona, accusative 
(gallus), instead of honan. The a thus left answers in all cases 
to A.-S. an and on; e.g., ma, A.-S. man; ihana, thence, A.-S. 
ihanon ; húta, without, A.-S. hûtan, 

(4.) In this, as well as in the other old Teutonic dialects, 
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inflectional m has, when occurring in terminations, heen 
always changed to n; n is dropped when occurring in the 
middle of a word before 5, th, d, and /, as in us (Germ, uns), 
nobis, ev-est (Goth, anst),' múih, tôth, fîf (Germ, mund, O.-H.-G. 
land, Goth, fimf) ; and ath for and appears in the plural ter- 
minations of the verK 

20. (i.) -^ tendency to indulge in rhotacism (the change 
of s into r) pre-eminently characterises Friesic ; e.g., it appears 
in the nominal plural of substantives, as in degar, days, A.-S. 
dagas; fiskar^ fishes, A.-S. fiscds. Sometimes, however, the 
liquid entirely disappears, as in dega; the probability, there- 
fore, is that the pronunciation of the r was as indistinct as is 
that of the same letter now in England in such words as bar, 
tar, (kc, 

(2.) In Sanskrit we observe the same rule of euphony 
applied, r appearing for s when preceded by any other vowel 
than long or short a, and before all soft letters, consonants 
and vowels. 

(3.) r is cast away, as in A.-S., where not organic ; as in ma, 
more, Icel. méir ; min, less, Icel. minnr or m^* 

(4.) Metathesis i& quite common, as in gers, grass; hars, horse 
(O.-H.-G. hros)\ fersk, fresh; barna, to burn (Germ, brennen). 

SPIRANTS. 

21. V, w, 

(i.) V is sometimes written at the beginning and in the 
middle of words for the vowel u — e.g., vrdrîva for urdrîva, to 
drive out ; vr for ur, over ; vtor, extra ; vndvnga, se liberare, 

{2.) w appears also for u at the beginning and in the 
middle of words, and in some cases vm is rendered by a simple 
u — wtward for útward, outward ; torsîa for ursîa, to oversee; 
wnde for unde, wound ; dwa for dua, to do. Of w for vm 
observe wllen, woollen ; wnnen, won ; and wrdon, become. 

(3.) Of combinations we note wl and lor in wlite, visibUis, 
and wlemmelsa, Icesio, which are combined in wîitewîemmelsa, 
a visible wound (Le,, one not covered by clothing) ; wr in 
toreka, ulscisci; wrôgia, accusare^ and otVvet^. '\w»^ Aswa^ ^^- 
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are, as a rule, strictly preserved from intermixture witff^the 
succeeding voweL 

(4.) The Anglo-Saxon vocalisation is admitted in the follow- 
ing cases : — suster, sister ; kuma^ to come, and kom^ came : for 
svister (EUstringer Stcester) ; kvima^ Tcvam. 

(5.) w is sometimes dropped in the middle of a word, as in 
sUa, A.-S. sâucdy soul, life ; and at the end it is sometimes re- 
tained and sometimes falls away, in the latter case lengthen- 
ing the preceding voweL Retained, as in dâtOj dew ; Uâw^ blue : 
falls away, as in gâ, a district, vicvs ; â^ a law. 

The u in such forms as fiuwer, four ; iriuwe^ faith ; luwwan, 
verberatum, is, so to speak, but a diphthongal gemination of 
the ^6•, îoifiwer, triwe^ hawan — a peculiarity also observable in 
O.-H.-G. 

22. (i-) ^ ^^^ ^' Rhotacism of s into r takes place as in 
Old-High-German and Old-Saxon. (See Section 20.) The s is 
preserved in the present and preterit singular of strong verbs ; 
while the preterit plural and the participle adopt r, e.g., Uasey 
Ms, heron ; wesa, was, weron. 

(2.) The softening of sk into sch is a dialectic peculiarity : 
before e and t we find schet, treasure; schd for skel^ shall; 
scJieldechf guilty ; schilling, shilling : before a and u in schangt, 
present ; sckule, shelter, hut. 

(3.) The soft sibilant z is found at the beginning of but few 
words, and there mostly appears in later forms in sympathy 
with, and under the influence of, the Dutch, as zeerâwer^ pirate, 
viking, Dutch, zeeroover ; zwarra, to swear, Dutch, zweeren. 

For the combinations iz, sz, dsz, dz, &c., see under Gutturals, 
Sections 27 and 28. 

23. Contrary to the custom of some of the other old 
G-ermanic dialects, which often supplant j by g, the Old 
Friesic has, in addition to the organic j, employed this con- 
sonant in the place of g (the j is written i in the manuscripts, 
and has usually been so printed), e.g., jdd, poena, pecunia, for 
geld ; jêva, to give, tkc. The sibilant is organic in jer, year ; 
Jung, young; federja, jHitruiLS; makja, to make; sparja, to 
spare; erja, to honour. It is ordinarily vocalised into % where 
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it lOTms part of the root, and is therefore seldom to be met 
with : e.g., nîa, new ; /rî, free. When once vocalised it does 
not reappear in the word — hiri^ army, has not in the dative 
hirjiy but hirL 

24. h only occurs at the beginning of words ; in the middle 
it is sometimes dropped and sometimes hardened into g; e.g., 
5la, to see (Germ, sehen) ; slogon^ they slew, from sléL 

At the end of a word it appears as cA, corresponding to 
A.-S. h — hâchy highj A.-S. hedh; and so in the middle of a 
ivord like g and h (see Section 27) before / — dochtery daughter, 
A.-S. dohtor; drochten^ dominuSy A.-S. dryhtm, O.-S. drohtin; 
hrochte, A.-S. brohte, h is inorganic in Mga, to have, and in 
the conjugational forms we sometimes find it dropped, as dch 
and hack The combination hw is common, as in hwa, who ; 
hwerpa, jacere ; htuity white. 

MUTES. 

LABIALS. 

25. jp in general and b and / at the beginning of words are 
organic; 6, except in the combination mh and in cases of 
gemination, is replaced by v in the middle, and by / at the 
end of words ; e.g., wif^ genitive toîves; stefy staff, dative sieve/ 
half, genitive halves ; but / remains in the middle of a word 
where a t sound follows, as in eftery after ; hafd, head ; jeftha, 
or. The labial aspirate joh is represented by the spirant / or v. 

p is identical in its relations with the same letter in the 
other Old-German dialects. The gemination ff occurs only 
in foreign words, and j)p is rare. 

DENTALS. 

26. {^') d when initial is organic. Tlie media is liable, as 
in Gothic, to yield to the aspirate when terminational, but 
does not in such words as hreid, bride ; hâfd, head; hed^ asked; 
but the aspirate prevails in the terminations of the verb — ih 
and alh occurring for d and ad, rd and rth are kept distinct, 
as gerdely girdle ; irthe, earth : /(^ may be either or^ativc. ^^ ^äJsä 
the place of Ith, as holda^ to IioVOl, Cio\Xi, "KaXAwa ; \i\Xd,«.^^^^« 
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(2.) t is almost uniformly organic ; it sometimes drops out 
at the end of a word after ch, as riicch for riucht; and ih some- 
times loses the aspiration and becomes t, as in nimat for nimath; 
klU for klith, clothing ; Mt for dâth, death ; vice versa, th at 
times occurs for t, as weth for wet^ wet ; with for w;i^. 

(3.) The aspirate is made to answer (written th) to both the 
A.-S. and Icel. J) and S / it is by some supposed to have had 
a softer sound in the middle and at the ends of words than at 
the beginning. The aspirate and media occasionally inter- 
change, as sâda for sâtha, sod ; steth for sted, place, stead. 

GUTTURALS. 

27. (i.) g is sometimes (when preceding e or ê) rendered 
by the spirant j, as in jeva^ to give ; jelda^ solvere ; jêstlîka, 
ecdesiastkus, 

(2.) When g is preceded by e, and followed by « or i in the 
middle of a word, it is vocalised, and forms with the preceding 
e the diphthong ei; thus rein^ rain, from regen; brein, brain, 
from bregen ; neil, nail, from negeL 

(3,) Occasionally the diphthong thus formed is then con- 
densed into Î, so we find Irîn in place of brein, nil for neil, &c. 
If any other vowel follows it remains, as in degar, days. 

(4.) The prefixes g,je, gi drop the initial consonant, as unge^ 
let him go, ungath, they go, for gunge, gungath; so ivih, he 
pours out, from giata (Germ, giessen). 

(5.) At the end of a word, when e precedes it, g may be 
changed to i, as in dei, day 3 mei, may ; wei, way. 

(6.) At the end of a word g can only occur in the combina- 
tions ng and gg ; it, therefore, always appears there otherwise 
as ch, as in berch for berg, orloch, war, contest. 

(7.) In the same manner this consonant and k are always 
changed into ch before inflectional t, as in machte, might, from 
mega; sôchte from sêka, to seek; fliucht from fliaga, to fly. 

(8.) k is frequently — principally in the combinations cl, en, 
cr, sc, and at the end of words — represented by c, as in clage 
(Germ. Klage), complaint; clinna (Germ, klingen), to ring, re- 
sound ; mere, mark ; comj9 for komp or kamjp, pugna. k, and 
jjoi^ éT, is used before e and i, as in kemen^ come ; kiasa^ to 
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choose : the tenuis is but rarely geminated, as in ekker, acre ; 
smeh, taste, genitive smeJcJces ; stoh, stokkes, stick. It was pro- 
nounced with so strong an aspiration in a number of words, 
as in kef el, kettle ; kerke, church ; reka, to reach, that they were 
frequently written as detailed in the next section. 
(9.) X = ks, 

28. (i.) Very peculiar is the conversion alluded to above 
(of a guttural into a palatal), which occurs as follows, and for 
the reason just given. 

Before e or i, at the beginning of a word, k was frequently 
replaced by a palatal sound written thus — sz and sth when 
the e or i was followed by a single consonant or a liquid com- 
bination, as in szin for kin, chin ; sthereke for kei'ke, church. 

(2.) At the beginning of a word g was not thus affected. 
g in the middle of a word is replaced by dz, and k by is, tz, 
tsz, under the same circumstances as above stated ; thus in 
sidza for sigga, segga, to say, though sometimes vocalised, as 
in leia, to lay. 

(3.) After a consonant sz or simple z is written for this 
letter, as hrensza, to bring (brenza) ; ledza, to lay. 

(4.) A simpler mode of rendering the palatal is adopted in 
West Frisian in the employment of simple z or 5. 

(5.) With reference to the pronunciation, we may conclude 
that tz, ts, and sth represented the Anglo-Saxon weak c, or the 
Italian ce, sz the English sh, and dz the g, in such words as 
genius, general, &c. The tenuis remains in but few words — keda, 
chain; Zr^j^a, to come ; Äörs/ön, Christian; Ä:empa, champion, &c. 

(6.) The Friesic method of spelling some proper names is 
interesting ; for instance, Rîtsard, Edzard, Wîtsard, &c., which 
recall the French, Proven9al, and Italian orthography, Richard, 
Bizard, Ricciardo, &c. 

OMISSION OF CONSONANTS. 

29. Many consonants fall away in the inflections, and there 
is a number of contractions, such as nêth for ne heth ; net for 
ni wet; set for se hit; hôk for toelfc, &Hi» 
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ACCENT. 

30. We are compelled to resort to the analogy of the 
Anglo-Saxon, and conclude that the accent fell on the first 
root syllable of a word, but the subject is involved in 
obscurity owing to the lack of poetic remains. 

EUPHONIC CHANGES. 

ABLAUT. 

31. Ablaut is a modification of vowels in the root of strong 
verbs to express past time, ^sjinde, I find ; /and, found ; drive, 
drêf, drive, drove. 

APOOOPR 

32. Apocope is the cutting off or omission of the last 
syllable or letter of a word; e.g., in "fon there sustei^ and 
fon there modere ;" **sâ skelin aV under êna swêra;*' suster* 
being for sustere, and aV for alle, 

BBECnUNG. 

33. Brechung may be defined as the change of one sound 
into two under a consonantal influence. Thus we have riucht 
for rkht, right, law; kniucht, knight, servant; simht, sight. 
It appears, as in the examples, most regularly when i precedes 
the letters cht. It seems also to present itself in tziurke, 
church ; wriust, wrist ; tziust, pelt ; and dyoncJcer, olscwrus, 

COMPENSATION. 

34. When a consonant is dropped in a word, as a rule, the 
preceding vowel is lengthened — e.g., us for uns, fîf, Goth. 
f/mf ; so if a preceding vowel be dropped, as frúdelf for 
friudelf ; bi-bâd from hi-biada ; hits for kriose, &c. 

UMLAUT. 

35. Umlaut is a change of vowel in the root produced by 
the influence of a, i, or e in the following syllable, as in bote, 
rmdta; beta, repar are ; dôm, judicium ; tZ^Twa, to judge ; hangst, 

A^^^s/i^s, îûaM, weldich, weldech. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 
THE NOUN. 

GENDEE. 

36. There are three genders — masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. 

No rules can be given for infallibly determining the gender 
of a noun. , The subject presents little difficulty in the few 
Friesic texts, as it is generally evident from the demonstra- 
tive, &c., to what gender a noun belongs. 

The following rules may be borne in mind :— 

1. Most nouns ending in e are feminine, as se/e, soul; 
heteringe, bettering ; irihe, earth, &c. 

Feminine are names of females, the sun, and nouns ending 
in 'hed, -êde, and -skip (Germ. -heU and -schafi), 

2. Masculine are names of males, the moon, and weak 
nouns ending in a and in u — sunu, son ; frâna, judge ; grêva, 
earl ; hera, lord. 

We must frequently look to the analogy of the Icelandic, 
Anglo-Saxon, and German for the gender of a word ; it will, 
however, be found to most closely approximate to the German, 
as in — 

Thet riucht, Germ, das Eecht, Icel. Bettr-in. 
Thi Mp, „ der Kauf^ ,^ kau-^VX., 

Thi noma, „ der Name, >> •woS'UrKX. 
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It is amusing to note how the natural has prevailed over 
the artificial gender in the case of the noun wîf, which is 
grammatically neuter, and sometimes has the article, &c., 
agreeing with it in that gender, but most frequently in the 
inflections the rational gender has struggled to the surface, 
and both the definite and indefinite article and the proper 
pronouns agree with or relate to it in the feminine. 



DECLENSION. 

37. There are five cases in Old Friesic — the Nominative, 
Genitive, Dative, Instrumental, and Accusative; and two 
numbers — the Singular and Plural 

38. There are two declensions — the Strong and the Weak ; 
i.e,, of nouns whose theme ends in a vowel (the strong), and 
those so ending in a consonant (the weak). 

39. The primitive Aryan and Sanskrit case-endings were 
as follows : — 







Singular, 


Plural. 


Primu 


Nom. 


s 


sas 


Sansk. 


» 


s 


as 


Prim. 


Gen. 


as 


sums 


Sansk. 


» 


as 


am 


Prim. 


Dat. 


ai 


bhyams 


Sansk. 


» 


e 


bhyas 


Prim. 


Ace. 


am 


ams 


Sansk. 


» 


am 


as 


Prim. 


Inst. 


\bhi 
â 


bhis 


Sansk. 


91 


bhis 



(2.) The nominative singular 5 is, without doubt, a re- 
mainder of the demonstrative root sa ; it is dropped in Friesic. 
The nominative plural ending sas appears to be that of the 
nominative singular doubled and shorn of the final a. The s 
is rhotacised and joined directly to the theme in O.-F., as in 
fiska-r, 
(j,) The genitive si& also connected with the demonstrative 
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and remains in O.-R, though the vowel of the theme before 
it is weakened into i or e. The genitive plural ending sâms is 
the demonstrative root with a pronoun, am; naught but a 
vowel ending remains in Friesic. 

(4-) The dative at is a fragment of ahhi, by, which appears 
in O.-F. as a, or one of its weakened forms ; in the plural to 
hhyam is added the plural suflBx s. The ending in O.-F. 
retains the m, but has also the weakened forms om and en, 

(5.) The accusative sign am is undoubtedly the pronominal 
base, Sansk. mâm^ me, but has disappeared in O.-F., except 
in the weak declension, where it appears as n. The accusa- 
tive plural termination is that of the accusative singular plus 
s. The O.-F. suppresses the consonant and rhotacises the 5, 
and sometimes (as in the feminino accusative plural) only the 
vowel remains, as injtva, 

(6.) The singular instrumental suffix a is a demonstrative 
base ; the instrumental occurs but a few times in O.-F. 

40, The strong, or vowel declension, consists of three 
classes of nouns, viz., those of themes in a, i, and u. 



STRONG DECLENSION. 

41. Class L Themes in a. 





Masuulink 


Éth, an 


oath. Theme, EtliOr. 


Singular. 
Nom. eth 
Gen. êthes (is) 
Dat êtha -e 4 
Ace. ah 


I 


Plural 
êtha -r 
êtka 

êthum -on -em 
etha-r 




Feminine. 


Sêle, 


souL Theme, Sêla-. 


Nom. sêle 
€reru sêle 
Dat. sele 
Ace, sele 




sêîa 
Selena 
sêlum -ou 
\ sêla 
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Neuter. 
Bern, child ; skip, ship. Themes, Berna-, sUpa-. 
Singular. FluraL 



NoDtt. herny skip 

Gen. hern 4s -e5, skip -is -es 

Dat. hem -a -€, sJdp -a -e 

Ace. hertiy skip 



hem (-a), sUpu -o 

herna, skipa 

hern -w«i -on, skip -urn -on 

hem, skipu -o 



42. (i.) Like Hh decline — ham, tree; húr, villager; del, 
deal ; erm, arm ; fisk, fish ; hap, heap ; klâth, coat ; stef, staff; 
/W5^, tooth ; wei, way ; degan, man ; finger, finger. 

(2.) Like sele decline — ierde, earth ; nose, nose ; sine, nerve ; 
sprêke, speech ; dêd, deed ; weJ, need ; tîd, time ; ivrald, world ; 
•^e, gift. 

(3.) Neuters— Wibe«, beacon; 5^, bone; her, hair; Äiî^, 
house ; kind, child ; /4/", loaf; mûth, mouth ; hâved, head ; rîke, 
kingdom ; word, word. 

43. The plural forms in ar (er) are the more archaic and less 
frequently used. The genitive in is prevails in the EUstringer 
Eecht, that in es in the other documents ; the dative in i is 
peculiar to the Rüsiringer, that in e to the Brohmer, and that 
in a to the Emsiger and Hunsingoer, 

There are two forms in the nominative and accusative plural 
of neuter nouns ; words consisting of a short syllable have, like 
O.-S. and A.-S., the more ancient form u (Sansk., Greek, Latin^ 
and Gothic, a), while those with a long syllable reject the 
termination. A few longer neuters make the plural end in e, 
weakened from u, as hêkene, beacons. In the dative plural the 
form on prevails in the Rüstrvnger Codex ; the other documents 
(with the exception of the Brokmer, which has um) lean to em. 

There is no trace of themes in ja, except in a few nouns 
exhibiting e in the nominative singular, as hôdere, hat-bearer ; 
hîskthe, family ; and words derived from the Latin even drop 
this e, as alter for altâre ; but i for j vocalised occurs in hîii, 
jl^ genitive hUes; Airi, army, genitive hiris. 
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The masculine and neuter themes in -va (wa) drop the w 
altogether, e.g., se, sea, dative and accusative se; knî, hue, 
dative hn% kne^ accusative knî, knîu (O.-H.-G., dative kniw). 



44. Class n. Themes in i. 





Masculine. 


lAode, 


people. 


Theme, liodir. 


Singular, 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 




Plural, 
liode 
lioda 
liodum 
liode 


nth, 


tooth. 


Theme, tôthi-. 


Nom. tôth 
Gen. tôthes 
Dat. mhe 
Ace. tôth 


Femi 


teth 
tôtha 

tôthem -on 
teth 

NINE. 


Ned, need. 


Theme, nedir. 


Nom. 7ied 
Gen. nede 
Dat. nede 
Ace. nede 




neda 

neda 

nedim -um -on -em 

neda 



45. There are but few words of this declension, which 
contains only masculine and feminine nouns: bende, band; 
dêde, deed ; bôk, book ; kû, cow ; strete, street ; wrald, world. 
The only masculines are Bûniere (a), pilgrim to Kome; fot, 
foot ; tôth, tooth ; liode, people. The original i sometimes is 
found in the dative plural, feminine; but the forms of the 
declension in a have much encroached upon those of that in i, 
as may be observed from the paradigms. The e of the oblique 
cases has gradually been admitted into the nominative, as in 
dede, deed, therefore presenting no distinction between the 
cases in the singular. Bôk and kú do not exhibit th& v^xs^^ssoi^ 
as in Anglo-Saxon. 
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46. Class m. Themes in u. 





Masculine. 


Sunu, 


son. Theme, sunu-. 


Singular. 

Noin. sunu (o) 
Gen. suna 
Dat. suna 
Ace. sumi 




Plural. 

sunar (a) 
suna 
sunum 
sunar {a) 




Neuter. 


Fia, pecus. 


pecunia. Thei r i e, fihu-. 


Nom. fia 
Gen. fias 
Dat. fi>a 
Ace. fia 




Wanting. 



47. But few remnants of this declension are found. Add to 
the above /re/Äö, peace ; and perhaps the dative honda oî hond, 
feminine, may be cited as a remnant of this declension. 



THE WEAK DECLENSION. 

48. The theme of the weak declension ends in -an. The 
case-endings have mostly fallen away, and even the n of the 
theme. 

Masculine. 



Nom. hona 
Gen. hona 
Dat. hona 
Ace. hona 



Theme, honan-, cock. 
hona 



honan -a {-ona) 
honu -m 
hona 



Feminine. 
Theme, tunganr, tongue. 



Nom. 


tunge 


tunga 


Gen. 


tunga 


iwigan -a 


Dat. 


tunga 


iungu -m 


Ace. 


tunga 


tun^ga 
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Neuter. 

Theme, âgan-y eye. 
Singular, Plural, 



Nom. age 
Gen. âga 
Dat. âga 
Ace. age 



agon 
iâgen -a 
âgen -urn, âgum 
agon, âgene 



Theme, dran-, ear. 



Nom. are 


âra 


Gen. âra 


âren -a 


Dat. dm 


âru-m 


Ace. are 


âra 



49. The masculine and feminine nouns have all lost the n 
of the theme, hut in the neuter we observe in the nominative 
plural agon the ancient form, and the thematic n preserved 
in the dative âgenum. There are feminine nouns of this de- 
clension which have dropped the thematic vowel and appear 
with the termination e, as kelde, cold ; hrêne, smell, &c. 

Some of the documents still exhibit in the plural the case 
sign n, as in fona, banner, accusative plural fanen; frôwe, 
woman, accusative plural /r^aw. 

In later Friesic the plural comes under the influence of the 
Dutch and ends in en, as Fresen, Frisians; daghen, days; 
blskqpen, bishops. 

50. (i.) The following nouns belong to this declension : — 
Masculine — boda, messenger ; frâna, judge ; greva^ earl ; hera, 
lord; Jcnajpa, servant; maga, stomach; mutha^ mouth of a 
river ; neva, nepos ; noma, name ; omma, spirit ; thúma, thumb ; 
vllld, will; menniska, homo. 

(2.) Feminine — fovne, woman; herte, heart; lunge, lungs; 
sunne, sun ; swarde, skin ; tâne, toe. 

(3.) Neuter — age, eye ; are, ear. 
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Other Consonantal Themes, 
51. Themes in r, primitive tara, tar. 

Masculine. 
Feder, father; brother, brother. 
Singular, Plural, 



Nom. feder 
Gen. feder -(s) 
Dat. feder -(e) 
Ace. feder 



federa 
federa 
federvm 
federa 



Thus decline the. feminine nouns môder, mother ; swester, 
sister ; and dochter, daughter. Sometimes, however, they take 

in the genitive singular the termination e. 

52. Themes in nd. 

Participial themes in nd. 
Friund, 



Nom. friund 
Gen. friundes 
Dat. friund -e 
Ace. friund 



friund 
friunda -n -e 
friundum 
friund 



Like friund decline fîand, enemy ; mônath, month ; though 
later plural nominative has strong form, mônatha -r. Wigand, 
warrior, and werand, audoVy are doubtful. 



53. Themes ending in a guttural or dental. 

Naht, night. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 


naht 
nahtes 
naht -e 
naht 




naht and nahta 

"fnahta 

nahtum 

naht and nahta 






Burchy castle. 


Nom. 
Dat. 


Imrch 
lurch 




burga 
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54. Anomalous. 

Mon^ man. 
Singular. Plural, 



Nom. mon 
Gen. monnes 
Dat. mon, monne 
Ace. mon 



mon 
monna 
monnum 
mon 



55. Defective Nouns. 

Most abstract nouns, proper names, and nouns of material 
have no plural, as gold, selover^ duged^ virtue, excellence. 

56. Proper Names. 

Proper names are declined in various ways: the native 
names follow the strong declension. Of foreign names, some 
follow their own foreign declension, and others are inde- 
clinable. 

57. SUMMARY OF THE DECLENSIONS. 

Singular, 
Nom. 

Gen. -es -is -e -a, or same as nominative. 
Dat. -a -e -i, „ „ 

Ace. -a -e, „ „ 

Plural, 

Nom. -ar -a -e -u -an -en, stem vowel changed, or same 

as nominative singular. 
Gen. -a-ena-ane, 
Dat. 'Um -on -im -em. 
Ace. same as nominative. 
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THE ADJECTIVE. 

58. There are two declensions of the adjective, the strong 
or indefinite declension, and the weak or definite. The latter 
is the declension of the adjective when preceded by the 
demonstrative or article, by the possessive pronouns, and by 
the adjective al, or when the adjective is in the comparative 



degree. 












59. 


THE INDEFINITE DEOI.ENSION. 

God, good. 
Singular. Plural, 




Masc. 




Fem. 


Neut. 


All Genders. 


Nom. 


god 




gode 


gôd 


gôda -e 


Gen. 


godes 




gôdere 


gôdes 


gôdera 


Dat. 


gôda -e 




gôdere 


gôda -e 


gôda-e 


Ace, 


god -ene 


-ne -en 


gôde 


gôd 


gôda -e 



60. This declension closely agrees with the one of the same 
name in Anglo-Saxon, even to the syncopation of the vowel 
in the terminations ene, ere, era, &c. ; for instance, allra for 
allera, ôthra for ôthera, <fec. 



61. THE DEFINITE DECLENSION. 



Singular, 




Plural, 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


All Genders. 


Nom. gôda 


gode 


gode 


goda 


Gen. gôda 


goda 


goda 


godena 


Dat. gôda 


goda 


goda 


gôdum {-on) 


Ace. goda 


goda 


gode 


goda 



62. Adjectives ending in a consonant with a preceding 
short vowel double the former in the inflections, as al, all, 
plural, alle ; ful,fulle, 

63. Adjectives ending in e have that vowel syncopated in 
the inflections, as rîke, rich, accusative rîka; grêne, green, 
dative grêne. The ô is a trace of the ancient j of the themes 

inja. 
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64. Both participles, the past and present, are declined like 
adjectives of the strong and weak declension. The present 
shows a trace of the ancient formative j before the case signs 
in the termination e of the uninflected cases of the strong 
declension, Sl^ findande, 

COMPÂEISON. 

65. Comparison is effected by means of the suffixes ir and 
or (weakened er) for the comparative, and ost (ist, est, and ast 
modifications) for the superlative. 

66. Adjectives in the comparative are only inflected accord- 
ing to the weak declension, as hachj high; hâgera, higher; 
weldech, powerful, comparative weldegtra. The two declensions 
reassert themselves in the superlative : examples of the super- 
lative hâgost, highest ; sibbest, superlative of sib, related. 

67. In view of the limited vocabulary of the Old Friesic, 
and the necessity for the deduction of those adjectives that 
are by reason of their signification (such, for example, as 
gelden, golden; hêthen, heathen; jeroch, of age, &c.) incapable 
of comparison, it will not appear strange that we find but few 
compared at all. 

68. A relic of the ancient superlative in rtva may be observed 
in forma, first, which was, however, afterwards provided with 
an additional superlative suffix -est, so that formest occurs, the 
original force of the ma having been forgotten. The only 
relics of the primitive comparative endings -ra, ta-ra, are to 
be found in adverbs, prepositions, &c. ; and in 6ther, eft-er, 
ov-ir, und-er, &c. 

69. It is easy to decide which of the forms ir or or has 
been weakened into er — when that occurs — from the umlaut 
caused by the former in the preceding syllable, as in alt, old, 
comparative, elder a. 

70. Sometimes nothing but the consonant of the suffix 
remains, as in fir, far, comparative ferra; hack, comparative 
hâgra. Again, there is syncopation of the stem, as in hârra for 
hâgera, best for betest, &c. 
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71. IBSEGULAB COMPABISONS. 



god 


betire, 


hetere best 




^lesser a 


lüehest 


evel 


werre 




litik 


J lessa 


leist 




efter 


eftrost 


J minnera 


lenist 


fir 


ferra 


ferost 




\ minra 


minnuit -est 


grât 


mâra 


mast 




inre 


inrost 


let 


letera 


{ letest 
\lest 


nî 


útere 
nîar 


ûtrost 
nest 



COMPABISON OF ADVEBBS. 

72. The comparison of adverbs is very irregular and limited. 

forth further, farther 

mm 
mar, ma 



wel 



bet 



best 



I 


en 


2 


twêne 


3 


thrê 


4 


fiuwer 


5 


fî/ 


6 


sex 


7 


sigun 


8 


achta 


9 


nigun 


lO 


tian 



NUMERALS. 

73. CABDINALS. 

1 1 andlova, elleva 

12 twüif 

13 {thretine) threttene 

1 4 fiuwertine 

15 f if tine 

16 sextine 

1 7 siuguntint 

18 acJUatine 

19 nitigmUine 



20 ttvintich 

30 ihrîtich 

40 fiuwertich 

50 fîftich 

60 sextich 

70 siuguntich 

80 achtantich 

90 nigontich 

100 hundred 



74. The above are the regular forms ; great laxity, how- 
ever, prevails in the orthography, and we sometimes find a 
numeral spelled in four or five difierent ways, all, however, 
easily recognisable, so that a list of variations needs not to be 
annexed. 

75. BEMABKS ON THE NUMEEALS. 

(i.) En, primitive base aina, as in all the Teutonic dialects : 
compare Sansk. êna^ that. 
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(2.) Twêne has for base the Gothic distributive twdhnai, 
Sansk. dvcu 

(3.) Thrê, Goth. thH, Sansk. tri; the aspirate used in place 
of the tenuis. 

(4.) Fiuwer, mutilated form for Gothic fdvor^ Sansk. 
chatvâr, primitive katvar, 

(5.) Fî/j Goth, fimf; the labial aspirate in place of the 
tenuis. Sansk. panchaUf probably from root pack or panch, 
" to make clear or evident," referring to the spreading out 
of the fingers to represent five, 

(6.) Sex, Goth, saihs, the guttural h as in O.-S. and 0. and 
M.-H.-G., representing the k of the cognate languages ; Sansk. 
skash, 

(7.) Sigun, Goth, dgun, irregularly rendering Sansk. saptan. 
The Friesic numeral is quite isolated by reason of having 
arbitrarily replaced the labial media by the guttural. 

(8.) axMa, Goth, aktân, Sansk. ashtan, primitive akta, of 
which the Gothic is a regular rendering. The cognate languages 
supplanted the k by the guttural h, and the Friesic has de- 
veloped the latter into the hard guttural eh in advance of the 
sister dialects. 

(9.) Nigun, Goth, niun, primitive and Sansk. navan in a 
contracted form. The Friesic has, like the A.-S. and O.-S., 
supplanted the primitive v by the guttural media g. The 
nigun would equal Gothic nijun, thus showing a more archaic 
form than the actual numeral in Gothic. 

(10.) Tiariy Goth, taihun, Sansk. dâsan. The Friesic has 
dropped the middle guttural. 

(11 and 12.) Andlova, elleva, tmlif, Goth, ainli/y twa-lif : 
actually in the primitive and Sansk., the root signification 
is I and 10, 2 and 10; the lif being deduced from the 
primitive dakan.* The d in andlova is inorganic and only 
introduced to assist in the pronunciation. 

(13 to 19.) These numbers are but compounds of the units 
with the word ten. 

* See Helfenstein'a Comp. Gram., ^. ^\<^. 
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20 = twêne-tich (base daka), " two tens," and so on with 30 
and the tens to 100. 

100. An exceedingly irregular remnant of primitive dakan- 
dakanta = ten tens, with the addition of some inorganic 
elements. 

1000. Thúsend, A word for this number does not seem to 
have existed in the primitive language, there being so many 
different expressions for it in the various members of the 
Aryan family. In Gothic thusundja Schleicher finds " ten times 
hundred " expressed, dedu-ced from the primitive numerals. 



76. ORDINALS. 

With the exception of other (which is a comparative) the 
ordinals are superlatives, having the superlative base -ta for a 
termination. 

Eighth, achtunda 
Ninth, niugtinda 



First, /orma, êrosta 
Second, other, or 
Third, thredda 
Fourth, fiuwerda 
Fifth, fifta 
Sixth, Bexta 
Seventh, sigunda 



Tenth, tianda 
Fifteenth, fiftînda 
Twentieth, twintigosta 
Thirtieth, thrîtigosta 
Oue-hundredth, hondersta 



77. DECLENSION OF NUMEEALS. 

One, 



Masc. 


Fem. 


Nkut. 


Nom. êriy an 


en, an 


ên, ân 


Gen. ênes, ânes 


ênere 


ênes 


Dat. êna 


ênere 


êna 


Ace. ênne, ânne 


êne 
Two. 


êîi 


Nom. twêne 


tivâ 


tivâ 


Gen. 


twira 




Dat. 


twâm 




Ace. twêne 


twâ 


twâ 



The genitive is used adverbially to signify " once." 

This numeral, with the prefix al (the I bebg geminated 
before the long roTfel), serves to form the adverb (as well as 
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adjective) alone. The numeral adverb for twice is twira. 
Like é» ^decline nearly no, none. 

Three. 



Nom. thrê 


thria 


thriu 


Gen. 


thrîra 




Dat. 


thrium 


thrim 


Ace. thre 


thria 


thriu 



The numeral adverb for thrice is thrîa. 





78. 


OTHER NUMERALS. 

Both. 


Nom. Uihe 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. hUhe 






hêthe 
hêthera 
hêtha 
hêilie 



hêtha 



hêtha 



The other numerals are of common gender and uninflected, 
except in isolated cases. 

79. Multiplicatives are formed by the addition of -fald, as 
in ên-faldf thrîrfald, &e. 

80. To supply the wanting numeral adverbs, sêth or stund 
is employed : thus, tian sethen or tian stunda. 

81. There is a peculiar use of sum attached to numerals in 
the genitive, in this : that it gives the sense of one's self being 
the third, fourth, fifth, &c., with two, three, or four others, 
indicating a close companionship ; thus, twîrorsum, thrîrorsumy 
two, three of us together. This same idiom occurs in A.-S. 
and O.-S. 
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82. PRONOUNS. 



1st Pekson. 

Nom. ik 
Gen. mîn 
Dat. mi 
Ace. mi 



1st Pekson. 

Nom. wi 
Gen. user 
Dat. us 
Ace. us 



2d Pekson. 



thu 
thin 
thi 
thi 



2d Person. 

iuwer 
iu, io 
iu, io 



Singular. 

Masc. 
hi, he 
{sin) 
him 
hini -e -a 

Plural. 



Masc. 
hia, sê 
hira, Mara 
him,, hiam 
hia, sê 



3d Person. 
Fem. 
hiu, sê 
hiri 
hiri 
hia, se 



3d Person. 

Fem. 
hia, sê 
hira, Mara 
Mm, Mam 
hia, sê 



Neut. 
hit 
{sin) 
him 
hit 



Neut. 
hia, sê 
hira, Mara 
Mm, hiam 
hia, sê 



83. (i.) This dialect makes use of the demonstrative base 
hij Sansk. H, throughout in the third person, except in the 
masculine and neuter genitive singular, where it employs sîn, 
which is the only remnant of the true pronoun of the third 
person existent. We find in the nominative plural the base 
si as well as hi, 

(2.) The possessive pronouns are mîn, thîriy sin, 7wV, ûscy 
iuwe. They have strong adjective endings. 

84. Very necessary to be noted is the contraction suffered 
by the pronoun of the third person in this : that it exhibits 
a tendency to join itself, in the nominative, to the demonstra- 
tive, to other forms of itself, and to verbs in a very truncated 
shape. Instead, however, of hi the pronominal base employed 
by the Old-High-German is used for the expression of the 
nominative masculine, viz., er transposed thus -re; so we 
quote sâ re, so he, for sâ hi, sâ er ; mei re for mei er, may he, 
&c. For hit simply -t or et occurs : e.g., ma't, may it; is't for 
is hit, and skePt for skel hit, jev-et, if it. For hini or hine, -ne is 
the form employed: e.g., halde'ne for halde hine; hine for 
^i hmey sâ nime hi^ne, so let him take him. For him only -m 
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appears : aha 'm, as to him. Er occurs disjoined sotDetimes, 
as in thet er, that he. We also find jev-e for jef hi, and e in 
some other cases employed for re, and ra for hiara. 

Special attention should be paid to these forms, as they are 
printed without any typographical device to distinguish or 
call attention to them (thus haldene), and it may in some 
cases be difficult to recognise them. 

85. The same kind of contraction characterises the de- 
monstrative thi: thus thet-et for thet (conjunction) thet; theUi 
for thet thi; oppa-re stede, on (or at) the place, for opjHi there 
stede; umhe-ne for umhe thene; oppa-ne for oppa thene ; út-a 
for ût tha; withies for with thes ; and then, again, we find 
the latter part of the article lopped ofi", and generally remark- 
able forms appearing, as wel-eth for wel-thet, &c. Thet appears 
with loss of aspiration in is-tet; and d replaces the aspirate 
in such forms as an-da for an4ha, &c. 



86. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

First Demonstrative. The Definite Article thi. 



Singular, 




Plural, 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 




Nom. thi 


thiu 


thet 


tha 


Gen. thes 


there 


thes 


thera 


Dat. tham, tha 


there 


tham, tha 


thâm, thâ 


Ace. thene 


tha 


thet 


tJid 


Inst. 




thiu 





87. The instrumental occurs in a few adverbial phrases, as 
in efter thiu, thereafter ; bi-thio, therefore ; til thiu, in order 
that. 



88. Second Demonstrative, this. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 




Nom. this, thes 


thius 


thit 


thisse, thesse 


Gen. thisses 


thisse 


thisses 


thessera 


Dat. thissa 


(thisse) 


thissa 


thisse, thesse 


Ace. (thisne, thesne) 


thisse 


, ihit 


\ t>vvÄ%e, 
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89. INTESBOGATIVE PRONOUNS. 




• 

Singular. 




Masc. 


Neut. 


Nom. 


hwa, who 


hwet 


Gen. 


hwammes 


hwammes 


Dat. 


hwam 


hwam 


Acc. 


hwane, hwene 


hwet 



90. Hwelik (kwêk) is declined like the adjective. 

BELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

91. The particle ther and the demonstrative perform the 
functions of the relative pronoun. Oare should be taken to 
discriminate the particle ther from the adverb ther (iôt). 
Both the adverb and the particle are subject to the contrac- 
tion referred to in Sections 84 and 85, loss of aspiration, &c., 
as in thet-ter, German das was, môé-er, &c. Sometimes the ab- 
breviated form -re or -ere occurs for the adverb ther, which is 
frequently identical in its use with the English pronominal 
adverb there, employed to introduce propositions; e.g., skelen- 
ere wesa, shall there be ; hwet-sâ -re, whatever there, &c. 

INDEFINITE PBONOUNS. 

92. Sum, plural summe, sumlîke, nên, ma — French on — which 
latter immediately follows the verb, and sometimes before a 
word beginning with a vowel, has an r appended in order to 
avoid a hiatus, as in hwersâ mar ênne thiaf fêih, whoever 
catches a thief. 
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THE VERB. 

Voices. 

93. There are two voices in the Old Friesic, the active and 
the passive. The only representative of the passive is a 
participle. Verbs are conjugated in the passive voice by 
the aid of auxiliaries. 

Moods. 

94. There are three moods, the indicative, the subjunctive, 
and imperative. The infinitive and gerund are nouns, and the 
participles are adjectives. 

Tenses. 

95. There are but two tenses, the present and preterit; 
but the future, perfect, and pluperfect are supplied by the 
assistance of auxiliaries. 

Conjugations. 

96. Verbs are conjugated in two ways, viz., according to 
the strong and weak conjugations. 

Strong verbs are such as express past time by a change of 
the root vowel. 

Weak verbs express past time by composition. 

97* The primitive suffixes for the present tense were : — 

(i.) ist pers. sing., -ma, Sanskrit, -mi 

plur., -masi, „ -mas 



2d pers. sing., -ti, 
„ plur., -tad 

3d pers. sing., -ta 

„ plur., -anti, -nti 



-Si 

-tha 

-ti 

-nti 



(2.) The personal suffixes given are the bases of the primi- 
tive pronouns for the respective persons. 

(3.) The primitive m appears in Fries, in the verb to be, 
he-m, I am. 
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The suffix of the 2d person plural has usurped that of the 
others in the present and in the preterit, and the n of the 3d 
person pluraL The t of the primitive suffix has been retained 
in such forms as skcd't ; it has a euphonic « inserted before it, 
as in finde^»4; it has mostly given way in the preterit to a 
vowel termination. The 4cui of the 2d person plural appears 
as th. For the 3d singular th corresponds to the primitive 
-ta. The Grothic alone retains in the forms 4nd^ -nd, a resem- 
blance to the primitive -anti, -nti ; but for all the forms of the 
preterit plural we find a secondary suffix n, 

(4.) The preterit of weak verbs is, that of the verb to do, 
joined to the verbal theme.* 

(5.) Verbs are called weak when thus conjugated, because 
the suffixes do not affect the radical vowel 

(6.) The infinitive suffix is in Sanskrit -ana-, which generally 
appears in the Old-Teut. dialects as -aw, but in Fries, the n 
has been dropped. 

(7.) Primitive suffix of present participle -ard, -nt, Fries. 
and; of perfect passive of stem verbs -wa, Fries, -en; of the 
perfect participle passive of derivative verbs, -ta, Fries, -id, 
-ed, -d, or -t 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

Strong Verbs. 

98. Verbs of Classes i, 2, 3, and 4 (i and 2) present evi- 
dence, in the ablaut, of original reduplication, which, how- 
ever, has only been preserved in Gothic. Upon Friesic its 
only impress is its influence exhibited upon the vowel system 
of the verbs. 

For the formation of the present theme, to the root -e = -i, 
which supplanted an earlier -a, is added, thus, find-e. To a 
few 'ja is added, as in lidzja, swerja, bidja, hidda, sitta = sitja, 
and in two or three an n is inserted in the root before the 
final consonant : as in sto-nrda, root sta; gvr^n-ga, root ga ; 
hre-n-ga, root brag ; tha-ii-ka or the-n-zja, root tliak, dak ; thi-n- 
8zja, root thuk, duh, 

* See Max Miiller's LectureSy voL i. p. 231. 
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Strong verbs are ranged in ten classes, which are as 
follows :* — 





Radical. 


Present. 


Preterit 

SlNO. 


Preterit 
Plür. 


Preterit 
Part. 


Class i. 
Grimm iv., v., vi. 


a, ê 


ê 


î,ê 


î,ê 


'ê 


Class 2. ) 
Grimm i. \ 


a 


a 


î,ê 


i,ê 


a 


Class 3. ) 
Grimm ii. ( 


at {i) 


ê 


î,ê 


î,ê 


ê 


Class 4(1). 
Grimm iii. { 


au (u) 


â 


î, io 


î,io 


a, ê 


Class 4 (2). 


ô{a) 


6,ê 


î, io 


i,io 


d, ê 


Class 5. | 
Grimm viii. \ 


• 


î 


ê 


• 


■ 


Class 6. { 
Grimm ix. ) 


u 


iUfia,ú 


â 


e 


e 


Class 7. 
Grimm vii. 


a 


a, e 


ô 


Ô 


a, e 


Class 8. { 
Grimm x. 


a 


i, e 


a, e 


â,ê 


i, e 


Class 9. i 
Grimm xi. ( 


a 


r, e 


a, e 


â,ê 


i,e 


Class id. ) 
Grimm xii. \ 


a 


a, e 


a 


u 


u 



99. Verbs to illustrate the classes. 

Class I, sUpa, rêda, lêta, wêpa. 

2, haldizf walda, 

3, hêta, skêtha. 
4 (i), hlapa^ stêta; Goth, stauta, 
4 (2), hr^pa^ wêpay flôka, 
5, grîpa, drîva, snîtha, hnîga, stîga. 

aiupa, kriapa, niataf skiata^ slúta, biada, kiasa, Hasaj liaka. 
fara, skapa, waxa, draga, slaga. 



»» 
>» 



»> 



»» 



f » 



9t 



6, 

7, 
8, 

9, 
10, 



Jêva, bira, stêla, nima, wesa, brêka, sprêka. 
hilpa^ binda, firiddf winnay bema, werpa, wertha. 



100. PARADIGMS. 

Finda, to find ; ktasa, to choose. 

Pres. Infin. Pret. Indic. Pret. Plur. Pass. Part. 
finday kiasa. /and, kâs. fundon, keron, funden, keren, 

* Helfenstein's C<m>par, Ch'am, of the Teutonic Langwi/^^\. ajvv^* 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 



Singular, 
Ikfinde^ kiase, 1 find, choose 
Thu findestj kiosest, thou findest, 

choosest 
Hifindeth, kioseth, he finds, chooses 



Plural, 
Wifindathj kiasath, we find, choose 
Ifindath, kia^ath, you find, choose 
Hia findathf kiasath, they find, 
choose 



Fand, kâs, I found, chose 
t Funde, kere 
Fand, kâs 



Pketerit. 

Fundon, keron, we found, chose 
Fundon, keron 
Fundon, keron 



Skilfinda, kiasa 
Skaltjindaj kiasa 
Skilfinda, kiasa 



Eehhefunden, keren 
Hastfunden, keren 
Hêthfundeny keren 



Hedefunden, keren 
Hedefunden, keren 



Future. 

I shall find, choose. 

Skilu{n) findaj kia^a 
Skilu{n) finda, kiasa 
Skilunfinda, kiasa 

Perfect. 

I have found, chosen. 

Hehhathfunden, keren 
Hehbath funden, keren 
Hebhathfundenj keren 

Pluperfect. 

I had found, chosen. 

Hedon funden, keren 
Hedon funden, keren 
Hedon funden, keren 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense 
(If) I find, choose. 



Singular, 
Finde, kiase 
Finde, kiase 
Finde, kiase 



Plural. 
Finde, kiase 
Finde, kia^e 
Finde, kiase 



Preterit. 
(If) I found, chose. 



Sinaular, 
Funae, kere 
Funde, kere 
Funde, kere 



Plural. 
Funde, kere 
Funde, kere 
Funde, kere 



Perfect. 
(If) I have found, chosen. 



Singular. 
Hehhe funden, keren 
Hebbe funden, keren 
Hebbe funden, keren 



Plural, 
Hebbe funden, keren 
Hebbe funden, keren 
Hebbe funden, keren 
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Plttpeefect. 
(If) I had found, chosen. 
Singular. Plural. 



Hede fuTiderif keren 
Hedefunderii keren 
Hedefunden, keren 



Hedefunden, keren 
Hedefunden, keren 
Sedefundeny keren 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Find, choose. 
Find, kios (2d person) | Findath, kiasath 

INFINITIVE. 

To find, choose. 

Finda, kiasa 



PARTICIPLE. 



Present. 
Finding, choosing. 
Findand, kiasand 



Preterit. 
Found, chosen. 
Funden, keren 



GERUND. 

To find, choose. 
Tofindande, Idasande 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 



Singular. 
Ik hem {ben) funden, keren, I am 

found, chosen 
Tku hist funden, keren, thou art 

found, chosen 
Hi is funden, keren, he is found, 

chosen 



' Plural, 
Wi sendfunden, keren 

Isendfunden, keren 

Hia sendfunden, keren 



Preterit. 
I was found, chosen. 



Was funden, keren 
Were funden, keren 
Was funden, keren 



Wêron funden, keren 
Wêron funden, keren 
Wêron funden, keren 
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FüTÜKK 
I shall be found, chosen. 



Singular, 
Skil wesafunden, her en 
Skalt wesafunden, keren 
Skil wesafunden, keren 



Plural, 
Skilu{n) ufesafunden, keren 
Skilu(n) wesafunden, keren 
Skilun wesafunden, keren 



Perfect. 

I have been found, chosen. 

Bern wurthen funden^ keren, &c. | Send wurthenfunden, keren, &c. 

Pluperfect. 
I had been found, chosen. 
Was wurthen funden, keren, &c. | 

subjunctive mood. 

Present Tense. 
(If) I be found, chosen. 

Sêfunden, keren 



Sêfunden, keren 
Sêfunden, keren 
Sêfunden, keren 



Wêrefunden, keren 
Wêrefunden, keren 
Wêrefunden, keren 



Sêfunden, keren 
Sêfunden, keren 

Preterit. 
(If) I were found, chosen. 

Wêrefunden, keren 
Wêrefunden, keren 
Wêrefunden, keren 



imperative mood. 

Be found, chosen. 
Wesefunden, keren (2d person) | Wesath funden, keren 

infinitive. 

To be found, chosen. 
Wesa funden, keren 

PARTICIPLE. 
Found, chosen. 
Funden, keren 

101. A future perfect tense can be formed by means of skU 
and hebha; thus : Ik skil hebba funden, I shall have found. 
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102. The auxiliary wertha is thus conjugated — 

Present Indicative, Singular werthe, &c., plural werthat{h). 
Preterit ,, ,, warth, ,, ivurdon. 

Present Subjunctive, werthe. 

Preterit „ wurde. 

Imperative, Singular werthe, 

,, Plural werthat. 

Gerund, to werdane. 

Participle Present, werdand, 

„ Preterit, vmrthen. 



103. INTRANSITIVE FORM OF THE VERB, 

indicative mood. 

Preterit. 
Singular. 



Ik ben Icemen^ I have (am) come 
Thu hist kemeny thou hast come 
Hi is kemen, he has come 



Plural, 

Send kemen 

Send kemen 

Send kemen 



Pluperfect. 
Was kemen, had come, &c. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
i^RETERIT. 

Ik sê kemen, that I have come. 

104. REMARKS ON THE PARADIGMS. 

No dental but t can remain before the st of the second person 
singular : xst becomes xt ; th in the third person is contracted 
with a preceding d into t, as in fint, halt ; so also with t pre- 
ceding : with a preceding th into th; with 8 or st into st ; with 
X to xt, i for e occurs in the second and third persons singular : 
ist and ith. There is quite a manifest inclination in the th 
to lose its aspiration; sometimes it is dropped altogether, as 
hieda for hiadat{h). This aspirate seems to occasion, and to 
have occasioned, great difficulty to all the Continental members 
of the Germanic race to pronounce. 

105. There is but little evidence of the employment of the 
umlaut in the verbal inflections. Rhotacism has been adopted, 
especially in Classes 5 and 6, as kâs, plural keron ; was, 
wêron, &c. 
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106. Class 9 may be considered as identical with Class 8, 
the preterit participle having rejected the radical o (u) and 
adopted that of the present ; iu in Class 6 is condensed in 
some verbs into i2, as in slúta and lûka, skúva, sprûta, 

107. PEBIPHBASTICAL CONDITIONAL FORM OF THE 

VERB. 

(Verba PRiETERITO-PRiESENTIA.) 

The prceterito-prcesentia are a number of ablaut verbs which 
no longer exhibit a present form, but use the preterit form 
in a present sense, and for the expression of past time take to 
themselves the endings of weak verbs. 



I \ Pres. Sing. 


Pres. Plur. 


Pret. 


INFIN. 




kaUf 


kunnoUj 


kunda, 


kunna, 


can. 


thurfy 


thurvoHy 




thurva. 


need to. 


thur {dur\ 


thuron, 


thorste, 


thura. 


need to. 


skily 


skilu{n). 


skoldiy 


skua, 


shall. 


meiy mî. 


mugu{n). 


machte, 


(mega), 


may. 


âch. 


agon, 


âchte, 


âga, hâga^ 


, have to. 


wêtf imty 






vnta, 


know how to. 


dugCy 






duga. 


able to. 


mot, 


môton, 


môste, 


môta. 


must. 



They are used with the infinitive of verbs as auxiliaries, as 
mei finda, may find ; mot kuma, must come. To form the 
passive, insert between the auxiliary and participle wesa or 
wertka ; thus : kan wesa funden, can be found. 

108. Bi-jenna, one of the verbs following the analogy of 
the proeterito-prcesentia, has, in addition to the regular preterit, 
also bigunde, higonste ; the others are werka, which has a pre- 
terit written by metathesis wrochte; hrenga, brensza, bring, 
brochte ; thankay tlienszja, think, thochte ; and vMle^ wilt, wille, 
plural willath, preterit welde, wolde, 

SECOND CONJUGATION. 

Weak Verbs. 

109. For the formation of the present, -ja, for primitive 
-aj/a, or 6- represented by -a, is added to the root. 
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Nera^ theme ner-ja^ to preserve ; seka^ to seek ; sahja, to save. 



Singular, 
Nerede, sodden salvade 



Preterit Indicativbi 

Plural, 
Neredon, sôchton, salvadon 



Participles. 
Present, nerand, sêkand, salvjand. 
Preterit, nerld^ sdchty salvad. 



indicative mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, ! Plural. 



Nere, sêke, salvje 

Nerist, nerst, sêkisty sêkst, salvast 

Nerethf sêkth, salvath 



Nerath^ sêkathy salvjath 
Nerath^ sêkath^ salvjath 
Nerath^ sêkath, salvjath 



Preterit. 



Nerede, nerde, sôchtey salvade 
Neredest, sôchtest, salvadest 
Nerede, sôchte, salvade 



Ik skal nera, sêka, salvja 
Thu skalt nera, sêka, salvja 
Hi skil nera, sêka, salvja 



Ik hebbe nerid, sôcht, salvad 
Thu hast nerid, sôcht, salvad 
Hi hêth nerid, sôcht, salvad 



Neredon, sôchton, salvadon 
Neredon, sôchton, salvadon 
Neredon, sôchton^ salvadon 

Future. 

Wi skilu{n) nera, séka, salvja ' 
/ skilu{7i) nera, séka, salvja 
Hia skilu(n) nera, sêka, salvja 

Perfect. 

Wi hebbath nerid, sôcht, salvad 
I hebbath nerid, sôcht, salvad 
Hia hebbath nerid, sôcht, salvad 



Pluperfect. 



Ik hede nerid, sôcht, salvad 
Hi hede nerid, sôcht, salvad 



Wi hedon nerid, sôcht, salvad 
I hedon nerid, sôcht, salvad 
Hia hedon nerid, sôcht, salvad 



Neri (e), sêhi (e), salvje 
Neri, sêki, salvje 
Neri {e), sêki (e), salvje 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

Neri (e), sêki (e), salvje 



Neri {e), sêki (e), salvje 
Neri {e), sêki \e), salvje 



Nerde, sôchte, salvade 
Nerde, sôchte, salvade 
Nerde, sôchte, salvade 



Preterit. 

Nerde, sôchte, salvade 
Nerde, sôchte, salvade 
Nerde^ sôchte^ sat'oade, 
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Perfect. 

Hehhe nerid, sôcht, salvad ' Hehbe neridj socht, scUvad 
Hehbe nerid, sôc/U, salvad Hebbe nerid, sôcht, salvad 

Hebbe nerid, sOcKt, salvad Hebbe nerid, sôcht, salvad 



Pluperfect. 



Hede nerid, sôcht, salvad 
Hede nerid, sôcht, salvad 
Hede nerid, socJU, salvad 



Hede nerid, sôcht, salvad 
Hede nerid, sôcht, salvad 
Hede nerid, sôcht, salvad 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Nere, sêce, salva (2d person) | Nerath, secath, salvjath 

INFINITIVE. 

Nera, sêka, salvja 

Present Participle, nerand, sêkand, salvjand. 
Preterit „ nerid, sôcht, salvad. 

Gerund, to nerande, sêkande, salvjande. 

110. The following are weak verbs : — 

Wera, to defend ; eia, to plough ; bera, to behoove, to become ; 
lema, to weaken; nera, to save; sella, to sell; setta, to set; 
thekka, to cover ; strekka, to stretch ; tella, to number ; segga, 
seJza, to say ; sj>€ra, to investigate ; câpja, to buy ; makja, to 
make ; kalja, to fetch ; nomja, to name ; râvja, to rob ; endgja, 
to end ; folgja, to follow ; âskja, to ask ; Magja, to complain, 
accuse ; radja, to speak ; skathja, skathigia, to damage; wardja, 
to ward. 

111. BEMAEKS ON THE WEAK CONJUGATION. 

Two forms of verbs are exhibited, viz., those having a short 
(^r long radical, as in O.-S. and A.-S. Short verbs cast aside 
the j of the derivative suffix ja or ji, but these are but few : 
her a, era, nera, wera, lema, spera. 

The preterit suffix is -de, which is added to the root. Tlie 
short verbs first enumerated may — though they seldom employ 
it — add the preterit suffix by means of the connective e (for i 
îvovüja). The Old Saxon preterit termination -da, connecting 
vowels i and 0, appears in Friesic as -de, connecting vowels e 
and a; O.-S. nerida, scawôde; Fries, nerede, salvade. 
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112. Verbs with organic gemination add the suffix without 
connecting vowel, and also quite a number of short verbs 
which, by means of inorganic gemination, have become long, 
as sella — selja, setta, tella, segga, &c. 

113. After long roots the stem -e is syncopated, as in dela, 
to distribute, preterit delde, 

114. After/, h, ^•, p, s (generally), t, and a?, d is assimilated 
or becomes surd (-<), so that the suffix appears as -te. The 
mute h becomes ch before -<, as in sêka, preterit, sôchte, 

115. Stems having a final k or its gemination afford the 
only examples of Rückumlaut : e returns to a, and ê to ô, as in 
sêka^ sôchte; thekka, ihachie. 

116. The preterit participle ends in id and ed in verbs with 
short radical, and in d or t according as the preterit suffix 
appears as -de or -te : as, nera, nmd ; wîsaj wîsde, wîsd; achta^ 
achte, acht ; sterva, sterft, 

117. Verbs which in the present tense exhibit a j are 
often further lengthened to iffia, egia, gia : as, endja, to end, 
endigia, endgia; stedja, stedigia, stedgia ; skathja, to injure, 
skathigia, &c. ; and we find that sometimes the first portion, 
= ig, of this suffix is mistaken for part of the root, and con- 
sequently exhibited in the formation of the preterit : as in 
nêdigia, preterit nedigade, participle nêdgad, A regularly 
replaces the thematic Ô of the Goth. : salboda, Fries. scUvade. 

118. The following verbs are anomalous: — ist person 
singular, present tense, due, 3d dêth, doth, plural duath, sub- 
junctive due, preterit indicative dêde, plural dêdon, preterit 
participle den, dan; gâih, geith, goes, preterit participle gen: 
these are the only forms of this root, all the others being 
supplied by gunga, preterit gêng, gengon, preterit participle 
gangen, gengen, gendzen. 

Of the root stâ we only meet with the infinitive and third 
singular, present indicative stêt ; everywhere else stonda, stôd, 
stôdon, preterit participle stenden, stinsen, 

119. Of the prcetertto-prcesentiay skilu and mugu appear to 
present examples of the dual — dual forms us^d ^ot: n}îä ^^^sä-^. 
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COMPOSITION. 

120. There is a great abundance of compound words in 
Friesic. 

Nouns frequently appear unchanged in composition, e.g., 
gtên-hÚ8, stone-house; the first member of the compound is 
sometimes in the genitive, as sunna-skîn, sunshine. Some 
nouns ending in e cast that vowel away before the last 
member of the compound : e.g., irtli^fal, earth- fall, felling to 
the ground, for irthe-fal. 

121. Verbs are freely compounded with adverbs and pre- 
positions : np-stonda, to arise ; of-gunga, to go away ; forth- 
fâra, to fare forth, &c. 

The prefixed preposition or adverb may occasionally, as in 
German, be separated from the verb whose meaning it modi- 
fies, and appear later on in the sentence : as in spi-ec-iaa tliene 
rêdieva on^ if one appeal to the judge, &c. And some prefixes 
have in course of time become so thoroughly incorporated 
with the verb, that the perception of their original signification 
has been lost, and the primary sense of the prefix is expressed 
by another, giving rise to apparent tautology. 

122. An adjective is usually compounded with a noun 
without any change, sls ful-hrôther, half-brother, &c. 

123. Some particles change their meaning in composition, 
as /or, to, te, and under. To has the «ense of violence involved 
in it under such circumstances ; examples : tô-driva, to tear 
apart ; tô-dëla, separate ; for-stonda (Germ, verstehen), to under- 
stand; for-sitta, to lose, neglect; under stonda, to understand. 

The particle ur corresponds to the German ver : urhama 
(Germ, verbrennen), to burn up. It is liable to be confounded 
with ur, over. 

124. The first word in a compound, as a rule, serves to 
define and qualify the second, which latter is generally the 

more important, and gives the gender to the compound. 
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PREFIXES. 

125. The following are the prefixes most frequently used : — 

a-, as in a-jen^ against; a-twa, in two. 

he-y hi; ,, hi-halda, to hold, retain; he-fella, to command. 

forth', ,, forth-hranga, to bring forward; forth fara, to proceed. 

ful', ,, ful-hranga, to complete. 

m-, ,, in-hranaa, to bring in; in-kuma, to come in, 

mis-, ,, meÄ-c?^öfe, misdeed ; mïWIÄ;, unlike. 

of-, „ of-s7iUha, to cut off; of-slâ, to strike off. 

on-, „ on-hijenna, to begin. 

ond-, ,, ond-wardja, to answer; ond-lete (Germ, antlitz), face. 

under- ( ** under-standa, understand. 

^d-, tô-hera, adferre. 

thruch, as in thruch-sMna, shine through, thruch-hawa, to hew through. 



umhe-, 

und-, 

un-, 

lip-, 

ur-, for- 

út-, 



umhe-kuma, to arrive. 
und-swera, to swear free. 
un-skeldich, innocent; un-dôm, wrong. 
up-stonda, to arise ; up-riucht, upright. 
ur-dêma, to condemn ; for-derva, to destroy. 
út-gunga, to go out ; út-drîva, to drive out. 



with; {e)ir-, as in wither-jeva, to give back ; with-stonda, to withstand. 



SUFFIXES. 
126. The following denote personal agents :- 



-a, 
-and, 

-en, 

er-e, 

-ing. 



hon-a, murderer; aseg-a, judge. 

a participial ending, fîand, enemy. 
S drocht-en, a lord. This suffix also indicates things: têk-en, 
\ token; bêk-en, beacon. 

scriv-ere, writer, scribe ; prêst-er, priest. 
{ hus-ingf paterfamilias; kyn-ing, king; êthel-ing, noble- 



man. 



127. The following denote circumstances or things : — 

-ath, môn-ath, month ; thing-ath, assembly. 

-dôm, fri-dôm, freedom; kersten-dôm, Christendom. 

A^^ h^^ S (A.-S. -had. Germ, -heit) kersten-êde, Christendom; 

-eae, -tiea, | fri-hed, freedom. 

-er, fing-er, finger. 

-ethe, -the, thiuv-ethe, theft; lemi-the, injury. 

-elsa, wlem-elsa, a wound. 

-inge, -unge, hlend-inq, blinding; búw-unge, building, dwelling. 

-las, hús-lâs, nomeless. 

-ma, set-ma, order; hrek-ma, fine. 

-nese, heft-nese, prison ; urdem-nese, condemnation. 

-rike, htmul-rtke, heaven; kining-rîke, kingdom. 

-skip, her-skip, army; rêd-skip^ advice. 
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128. ADJECTIVE ENDmaS. 

-cUif -ta, fonning the ordinals. 

-e, hôs-Cj bad; diur-e, dear. 

-en, stén-en, of stone ; kerst-en, Christian. 

-er, '6171, siUh-er, súth-em, southern. 

faldy thrî'fcúd, threefold. 

-ich, hlôa-ichj bloody; skeld-ich, guilty. 

'iskf -esk, himul-isk, heavenljr ; wrald-esk, worldly. 

-likf jêst-lîkf ghostly, spiritual; god-lik, godly. 

-ochj hêr-ochy obedient ; jêr-och, of age. 

-sunif hâr-sum, submissive. 

-ward, bee-ward, backward; iU-ward, outward. ] 

129. FOBMATION OF THE ADVERB. 

(i.) The genitive of a noun is frequently employed as an 
adverb : e.g., nachtes, at night. E is the ordinary ending to 
convert an adjective into an adverb, aajeme, willingly; rivdite, 
rede, godlike, in a godly manner ; idle, idly. 

(2.) Adverbial expressions are frequently met with; they 
are readily formed, and employed to an indefinite extent. 

(3.) Adverbs of place have endings as follows : — 

-a, from a place, hwan-a, whence. 

-d, to a place, thar-d, thither. 

-r, hwêr, where; Mr, here. 

-e, 4t-e, without; inn-e, within. 

-er, âst-er, eastward ; west-er, westward. 

(4.) Very many of the particles employed as prepositions 
are also adverbs. 
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SYNTAX. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

130. Friesic syntax is much like that of the Anglo-Saxon, 
though it does not so much resemble Latin syntax as the 
Anglo-Saxon does. It leans more to the German model than 
the latter. 

The fundamental principles of all syntax we must suppose 
to be understood, such as, for instance, that nouns in the 
plural require the verb to agree with them in the plural ; that 
an adjective must agree with its noun in gender, number, and 
case, &c. 

131. Adjectives, however, and participles in the predicate, 
are uninflected, retaining the form of the nominative singular 
masculine, e.g., ilia redieva tlier thenne weldech send, the judges 
who then are in power; hwersâ him sine clâthar wet werthat, 
whenever his clothes may be wet upon him. 

132. The proper place for a verb in a sentence or clause is 
at the end; the auxiliary, however, following the principal 
verb : as, sâ hwersâ en mon dad eslein werth, whenever a man 
shall be slain ; hwenne tha wed elast werthat the ther on ebreken 
send, until the penalties be paid that thereto attach. 

This rule, however, is Subject to numerous exceptions. 

133. The subject generally precedes the verb, though, 
for the sake of emphasis, and Bomôtmi^%, \ä\^q\î^^\ä.^'^ ^ 'v^"^ 
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euphony's sake, it follows the verb : thus, thâ festade Moyses, 
then fasted Moses ; thit riuckt skrêf God selva use hêra, this law 
God himself, our Lord, enacted. There is no strict necessity 
in Friesic for any precise collocation of the words in a sentence, 
for the inflections are an infallible guide to the sense, as 
in German, Latin, Icelandic, and other highly-inflected lan- 
guages. 

134. OF NOUNS. 

Nouns of time, in answer to the question " how long ? " are 
put in the accusative : tliet tilath ma thriu jer, that shall be 
tilled for three years ; jêr aiid dî, for a year and a day. 

In answer to the question " when 1 " the noun is put in the 
genitive : thes selva dîs, the same day ; Hachtes deis, in broad 
daylight. 

135. A preposition with the dative is also frequently used 
to answer the question " when 1 " as hinna xiv. jerum, within 
fourteen years ; ney hiara jêrum, according to their years. 

136. The dative expresses the indirect object, the agent, 
and manner and means. When a noun defines an adjective 
in the comparative, it is placed in the dative : as, êna knî mâr, 
one grade more nearly related ; in defining a superlative, it is 
put in the genitive : as, nest hiîa, nearest related. A preposi- 
tion is most usually found with a dative of manner and means, 
and with a dative of the agent. 

137. Nouns expressing the material or quantity of a sub- 
stance, age, &c., are put in the genitive : as, merk seloueriSy a 
mark of silver; en skilling goldes, a shilling of gold; thiu 
moder thiu mey nimafon hire unjerige hem thes jeres Jiff scillingar^ 
the mother may take for her minor child five shillings per 
year. 

138. Partitives govern the genitive : e.g., alsâ stôr Mvena, 
so much of possessions ; altera monna ek^ every man ; iliera 
wedda awet, one of the pledges. 

139. Instead of the construction found in Anglo-Saxon 
of two datives — ^somewhat like the Latin double dative, the 
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latter governed by to — in Friesic there is a genitive and 
then a dative governed by that preposition : as, to lioda Ion- 
driucIUe, as a statute for (of) the people. 

OF ADJECTIVES. 

140. Adjectives signifying worthiness, plenty, want, guilt, 
ignorance, &c., govern the noun in the genitive : e.g., thera 
erana wel werth, truly worthy of honour ; eniges jeldes schiel- 
dtch, liable to a penalty ; thes ethes las, free of the oath ; lives 
and lethana unweldich, powerless over life and limb. 

141. Some adjectives require the dative: as, tha sâthera 
kininge hanzoch and heroch, subject and obedient to the king 
of the south. 

142. Tha or than is used after comparatives : e,g,yJiror tM 
to tha Fl% farther than to the Fly j mer tlian the thrê dêlan, 
more than the three parts. 

143. Superlatives employed as partitives govern the geni- 
tive : as, alra beste, the best of all. 

OF PRONOUNS. 

144. An inclination of pronouns to contract with other 
words in the sentence, has been explained in Sections 84 
and 85. 

145. Partitives govern the genitive : as, hwet werka, what of 
works. 

146. The pronoun of the second person is very frequently 
omitted with the imperative : as, sei mi, tell me. 

147. Reflexives are supplied by the personal pronouns with 
selff sometimes without it : as, ik bent selff I am myself; sâ 
sikure hine, so let him make himself safe. 

OF NUMERALS. 

148. The higher tens and hundreds of the cardinals some- 
times govern the genitive : e.g., thrîtich merka, thirty (of) marks; 
then, again, they are found agreeing as adjectives with the 
substantives following : as, achta merCy eigiit. xci^xV^. 
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149. The halves are expressed, as in German and the 
Scandinavian languages, by the use of the ordinal of the 
number next higher than that wished to be expressed, with 
the word half following: e.g., thredda half pund, two and a 
half pounds ; achtunda hcdf skilling, seven and a half shillings. 
The whole numbers have been dropped out. The original 
construction is more easily understood from the following 
Anglo-Saxon example : — he waes ha twâ gear and hridde Ivealfy 
lie was there two years and the third year half, i,e., two and 
a half years. 

150. The cardinal hi is employed as the indefinite article : 
e.g., en god jeftha en lond, property or a piece of land; en 
ôtJieres monnes wîf, another man's wife; et êna lilmfâra, of a 
pilgrim. 



OF VERBS. 

151. Verbs govern the accusative when a direct object is 
expressed. 

152. Verbs pf bidding^ answe7'ing, controlling, withstanding, 
judging, repaying, imitating, or being like to, pleasing, following ^ 
serving, coming upon, hearkening to, helping, speaking against, 
&c., govern the dative. Examples : — 

So bieda wy weduwen, so we bid widows. 

Thet hi-t him ondwarde thes aeltm dîs, that he answer to him for it the 
same day. 

Til thiu thet ma thâ ergon stiore, that men may control the evil-dis- 
posed. 

Stride withstonda, to withstand an attack. 

Hi seel dema tha fîunde alsâ friunde, he shall mete out justice to 
enemy as to friend. 

Sâ skil hijelda . . . alle liodon, so shall he reward all people. 

Hy l^keth een stum minscha, he is like unto a foolish man. 

Thet bihagada tha biskope, that pleased the bishop. 

Ther tha riuchtefolgiat, who follow the right. 

Tham skaltu thjania^ him shalt thou serve. 

Thet him bikums hunger, that huuj^er come upon him. 

Leyntuler . . . herckia (Jur. Fris. li. 226), to nearken to a liar. 

Helpa tha erma, to help the poor. 
^nci^Âtr with sêke ma, aad if one do speak against her. 
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153. Walday to govern, wield; wackliay to take care for, 
provide against; plegia, to take care of; brúka, to use (this 
verb also governs the accusative); warja, to keep, observe; 
undgunga, and other verbs signifying to free one from any- 
thing, govern the genitive : e,g. — 

Thâ thi Kining Kerl and thi Pâus Leo thes rúmeska rîkes toîldon, 
when King Charles and Pope Leo ruled the Roman world. 

Sâ skel hi thes wachtia^ he shall take care as to this. 

Biuchtesplegia, to practise right. 

Also briic thu thînes Ihms^ so employ thy life. 

Thesfretha to warande, to keep the peace. 

Thes mith niugun skeron untgunga, to free one's self with nine irons 
(the ordeal of the red-hot irons). 

154. Undriuchta, to legally purge; helpa, to help; birâvia, 
to rob, bereave; and bitigia, to complain of, accuse, have an 
accusative of the direct and a genitive or dative of the remote 
object, as — 

Y hahbet mi birâwed mines riuchtes, you have robbed me of my right. 
Sâ mot thiu môder hire kind thes lives helpa, so may the mother save 

her child's life. 
Hwasâ ôtherem thes betigath, whoever accuses another of this. 
Sâ undrittchte hiu him thes tichta, so shall she free him from the 

charge. 

155. The impersonals lîkia, to please; thinka {thinsia, tinsa), 
to seem to; and bera^ decere, govern their logical subject in 
the dative, as — 

Him thinsie, it may seem to him. 

Alsâ hit bi tha húse bereth, as it becomes the house. 

Likath hit him sâ, if he like it. 

156. The present is, as in Anglo-Saxon, continually used 
for the expression of future time : as in sâ hwêr sâ en dêd edhi 
werthy when a deed shall be done ; sd gunch hit ova sin ein erva, 
so shall it enter upon its own inheritance. 

157. (i.) The subjunctive is used to express what is indefi- 
nite, a wish, a doubt, or possibility : as, sey mi haet godes riucht 
sê, tell me what is God's law; hwersô een riuchter onriucIUe 
riucht finde^ whenever a judge shall find an \miy3ä^ \a:« . 
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(2.) It is used for all the persons of the imperative except 
the second : for example, sd geie hi mith fiwer hagesU mercum^ 
then let him pay five " best " marks. 

The subjunctive employed in this way will be found all 
through the laws, the formula being, " if one do such or such 
a wrong, then let (subjunctive) him pay so much," or "be 
punished thus, and so." 

158. The active participle in -and has sometimes ä passive 
sense when used as a noun, as tha drîvanda and tha dreganda, 
cattle and movables (literally things driven and drawn). So 
also has the gerund, as te wetande mith twâm dêdêthon, to be 
proved by two solemn oaths (Juramentis probationis), 

159. The gerund is the dative of the infinitive, which latter 
is a verbal noun. There is a genitive of the gerund, nemennes. 
It remains to be explained why the dental d has crept into 
the gerund in so many instances. The infinitive in Friesic 
has lost the final n which characterises it in Anglo-Saxon, 
&c. In the formation of the gerund, however, the liquid re- 
asserted itself (sometimes in a geminated form) before the 
termination of the dative, as in to /arane, to journey; to 
sêkane, to seek ; to stiftane, cedificarcy &c. ; but on account of 
the similarity of the form to that of the present participle, 
and because of the gerund's origin having been forgotten, the 
form of the participle with the proper case- ending was 
adopted. To this may also be undoubtedly added some 
notion of euphony involved in the selection of the participial 
form. ; 

160. The intensive prefix ge so freely used in Anglo-Saxon 
with the preterit and the past participle occurs in Friesic in 
the forms e, i, or ie, and then only with the participle, as 
e-fullad, from fullia^ confirmare; e-felled, solutus; e-feHn^ pere- 
grinatus; i-dên, done ; ie-bunden, bound. JS is also a privative 
particle equal to A.-S. a-, and Dutch ont ; as e-breka, deficere^ 
deessey A.-S.^ a-brecan ; Dutch, ont-brehen. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 
161. The following govern the accusative alone : — 



a, from 
afara, before 
afori, for 
alinga, along 
fori, for, instead of 
ont, until, up to 



ovir, ur, over, for, against 
thruch, through, by means of 
to-jonis, tô-jenstf against 
umbe, around, about, concerning 
with, vnthir, against 



Examples of their Use. 



And hit A cole egendzin is, and it (the eye) is gone from its socket. 

Afara thene warfa gunga, to go before the assembly. 

A FORI thera dêda aiterek en skilling, for every act a shilling. 

Alinga ther wirsne, along the wrinkle. 

Fori hini ênne êth to swerande, to swear for him. 

Ont middey, until midday. 

Over thet aef, over the sea. 

Ur hine, over him. 

Hwasâ wîfV'R wold andVR willa nome, whoever shall take a woman 
by force and against her wiU. 

Thruch thet lif, through life. 

TÔ-JENST dyn {thene) salta sê, opposite the sea. 

To-JENES den riuchter, against the judge. 

Umbe thet înorth, about the murder. 

Thet nên húsmon with sînne hêra ne stride, that no tenant fight with 
his lord. 

Tha Frisa thinpadon WITHIR thene Kining Kerl, the Friesians con- 
tended agamst Charlemagne. 

162. The following govern the dative only : — 



fon, of, from 

midda, among 

mith, with 

nei, nâ, after, according to 

of, of, from 

tô^ te, to, in, at 

up, upper, over, before 

út, out of 

úta, úte, out of 



hefta, behind 
hifara, before 
bihalva, except 
binetha, beneath 
binna, within 
hova, above, over 
efta, behind 
êr, before 
et, at, of, &c. 
fara, before 

Examples of their Use. 

And hia BEFTA Mam ne lêvathfeder ne môder, and they leave not after 

them father or mother. 
BiFARA WcUburge dey, before Walpurgis day. 
Bihalva twâm skillingon, except two shillings. 
Binetha gerdle, beneath the girdle. 
Binna yi^ra and binna dey, within a year and a day. 
Sâ stîgath alle wetir fiuertich fethma BOVA aXle bergon, and the waters 

snail rise forty mthoms above all the mountains. 
Efta tha durun stonda, to stand behind the doors. 

Êr tha Sunnandei, before Sunday | 
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Thet Mpade ik ET êna rûmfara^ that I bought of a pilgrim. 

Et holi and ET Jiernaj at a hole and in a corner. 

Fara alle godis hêligon, before all God's holy relics. 

FoN êne undo me ur ttmnen, convicted of unjust judgment. 

Thi Keysere fon Búme, the Emperor of Rome. 

MiDDA alle Biostringon, among all the Riistringer. 

MiTH fiuvier monnon, with four men. 

NA sine aynes riuc/iteres wordem, according to his own judge's words 

(decree). 
Nei gûstlîka riuchte, according to ecclesiastical law. 
Werth en kind ÛT of londe lât, if a child be led captive out of the land. 
To londe and TO liodon sinon, to its (the child's) fatherland and people. 
Te londritcchte, for a statute. 
Upper bêre and upper henke and upper grêwe, over bier, bench, and 

grave. 
Upper sine redievem, before his judges. 

Ut due hiUe, out of his house. 

Hwersâ mar ênne mon ÛTA {út-tha) húse bemt, whoever shall bum a 

man out of his house. 
Thet him thet hlôd ÛTA tha snabbe rent, that the blood run out of his 

mouth. 

163. Prepositions governing the dative and accusative: — 



a, on, in, to, by 

ajen^ against 

an^ on, in, to, by 

ana, anna, in, on, by 

buppa, over, above, against 

buta, outside, without, except 

efter, after 

jenSf jons, jenst^ jen, against 

in, in, to, into 

inna, in, within, into 



inur {inor, inover), over 

oni {one, on, ane, an), without, less 

op, opa (uppa), on, upon 

ova, upon, over 

sunder, sonder, without 

tô-fara, before 

ttvisk-a, twischa, between, within 

under, under 

úter, útir, útur, without, out of 



Examples of theie Use. 

A himele and A erthe, in heaven and on earth. 

Sâ hwer sâ ma ênne mon A morth slcith, whosoever shall put a man to 

death. 
A JEN Wee dêthum, against like deeds. 
Ajen t/iene ôtheren, against the other. 
Lesoka AN thaforhafde, a wrinkle on the forehead. 
An wetir and AN wasa, on water and on turt 
Ana Saxsona merkon, by Saxon marks. 

Enne mon werpa ANA en unlende weter, to cast a man into deep water. 
Je/ hit is BUPPA twâm pondem, if it be over two pounds. 
BuPPA vyf merk, over five merks. 

Blôdrisne . . . BÛTA clâthon, a bloody wound outside the clothing. 
Nên manniska BÛTA God al êna, no man, but God alone. 
Efteb t?te8 monnes dâthe, after the man's death. 
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Eftee Sonne sêdel^ after sunset. 

Jens dîne biscop, against thy bishop. 

jENS-^gr wirde, against the truth. 

1^ en stride to dâde slayn, to kill in strife. 

In den field fâra, to into the field. 

Sâ hwa sâ ênne mon hemt inna êna húse, whoever shall burn a man 
in a house. 

Fliucht hi INNA hof and INNA hûs^ if he fly into a court and into a 
house. 

Inor us Fresche ritichte, beyond our Friesic law. 

North ur hef jeftha súther INUR berch, northward over the sea, or 
southward over the mountain. 

Fiuwer skillinga ONI thrium panning, four shillings less three pence. 

An s^ne wUlat without his permission. 

Di prêster schil OP da hofwal stcen, the priest shall stand on the 
churchyard wall. 

Jefeen huisman OP êne ôdera claget, if a citizen complain of another. 

Opa thâ hêligon to swêrande, to swear upon the holy relics. 

Uppa thet hlênbed, upon a sick-bed. 

Ova thâ hêligon, upon the relics. 

OuA sin ein erue, upon his own inheritance. 

Sunder húsbrêke . . . Jeftha sunder bronde, without burglary or 
arson. 

SONDER wandel, without change. 

To FARA tha keysere, before the emperor. 

To FARA dat ansichtf before the face. 

TUISCHA da Eemse ende Westfalen, between the Ems and West- 
phalia. 

TwiSK thenefeder and TWISK thene sunu, between father and son. 

Under tha neyle, under the nail. 

Under riucht, under law. 

Ûter stride, without contest. 

Ûter stefand Ûter strid, without oath or contest. 

164. Of the use of prepositions with the genitive there is 
little trace; the examples are confined to the following: — ^binna 
theB hûses, within the house; BINNAS gaes, within the district ; 
BIHALVA THES, except this ; EFTER thes, an adverbial phrase 
signifying thereafter. 

The Frisians, Saxons, and English are all fond of double 
prepositions; for example, A.-S. on-gean, Eng. against; A.-S. 
upp-on, Eng. upon; Fries, to-jenst, in-over, tô-fara^ up-ur, &c. 
A.-S. mth^tan, Eng. without. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

165. The followiüg are among the conjunctions most fre- 
quently used : — 

;:f^^-.j neither 



ÛCf also, and 

alsâf so, also 

and, and 

and, with, in 

búta, hut, unless 

hweder, -whether j thAch, yet, though 

jef, if 1 toara, wera, hut 



ne, ni, not 

, so, as, or 
thiâ, either, or 



166. The conjunction sd, so, is a great favourite/ especially 
in the introduction of the apodosis to conditional propositions. 
In this it materially differs from the English and Anglo-Saxon 
custom. 

It is, however, very freely used, and not at all confined to 
that function, introducing many sentences somewhat as an 
expletive, where no conditional clause is previously expressed, 
as in sâ hi alra teste muge, the best he can. This will at once 
attract the attention of the reader of the Old Friesic laws. 

167. The following are the principal conjunctions that 
govern the subjunctive : — jef, if; thâch, though ; and thet, that 

ADVERBS. 

168. (i.) The task of enumerating the adverbs will be left 
to the lexicon. Naut, signifying nothing, is frequently em- 
ployed as an adverb. 

(2.) HÚ is a common interrogative — M monich jmnd ? how 
many pounds 1 

(3.) Two negatives do not neutralise each other, but even 
as many as three occur in one proposition, each one that 
follows strengthening the initial. The rule would seem to 
be to employ as many as possible. 

(4.) Gê, as in so many other Germanic tongues, is the affir- 
mative yea or yes. 

(5.) iTÄ and ne are the negatives, the latter with the sub- 
junctive. 

{d) The negative comes immediately before the verb, and 
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this should be borne in mind in view of the frequent blending 
of the accusative of the personal pronoun and the demonstra- 
tive with a preceding word ; for it cannot, as a rule, be the 
negative if it precede a noun or anything but a verb. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

169. In view of the peculiar character of the literary re- 
mains of this language, one should naturally expect to find 
but few interjections preserved. The following occur : — ge^ 
ha, wach, ^nd eala, Ge God, Me Hercule, Mon Dim, Bâ 
spreecJc di Koningh Kaerl, ha/ ha/ dat land is m^n, and 
hlachede. Then spoke King Charles, and said. Ha! ha! the 
land is mine, and laughed. Wach / alas ! Eala / /rîa Frestna / 
Ho ! free Frisians ! 
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PROSODY. 

170. But a limited chapter can be devoted to prosody in 
an Old Friesic grammar, owing to the almost total lack of 
poetry coming down to us from the time before the language's 
decay. 

We possess a few brief fragments of songs, &c., written in 
pure Friesic, such, for instance, as the following, exhibiting 

end-rhyme : — 

** Hi was minnera 
And hi was beteraj 
Hi stifle and sterde 
Triwa and werde ; 
And hi setta thera kenegajeft 
And allere liuda kest 
And Landriucht 
And allera londa eccum sin riuchf * 

Another rhymed poem of evidently later date, which is a 

short account of an expedition of the Frisians against the 

Saxons, the taking of Kome by Charlemagne, and the Frei- 

heidsbrief of the same to the Frisians, commences thus — 

* * Thit was to there stunde, 
Thâ thi keneng kerl riuchta bigunde ; 
Thâ was ter ande there Saxinna merik 
Liudingeriis en hêrafcle steric ; 
Hi welde hiin alsâ waldlîke 
Tagethan^ therfon riuchta scolde bihalda 
Tha kenig kerlis kairska rîke; 
AC welde f hi ma duan 
Hi welde tha sterka Fresan vnder sînne tegetha tian,'*f 

* Richthofen, Friesische Rechtsquellenj p. 343. 

t Rechstsq., p. 351, reprinted in Hettema'g Proeve van een Fritsch en 
JVeäerl. WoardenbodCt p. 100. 
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171. Another reads thus — 

** Forth scele vn sê halda 
And God seel urse wcdda, 
Thes reddera (teddera ?) and thes stitha : 
And alle unriuchte thing scele wi formitha.'*^ 

" This thought let us henceforth retain, 
That God hath all beneath His reign ; 
He rules the weak, and eke the strong : 
Oh ! shun we then whate'er is wrong." 

172. Of alliterative poems we quote from the laws {Rechtsq., 

p. 3) a few lines — 

** Colnothurch hit by alda ttdon 
-4 grip Q/nda &lda noma; 
Thâ tirade us Yrison 
Thiu tire menote 
And us Btverade 
Thâ thi swer a panning f" &c. 

173. In the laws of the Kiistringer (see Fries, Eechtsq., p. 
133, line 17, col. 2, ff.) are to be found some alliterative lines. 
In fact, there is a general fondness evinced in various parts 
of the laws for the grace of alliteration ; and it is not a fancied 
grace ; it appears, unconsciously perhaps, to pervade nearly 
all poetic literature, especially English. There is no one who 
employs it, or who perhaps has employed it, with more 
elegance and dexterity than the poet Thomson. 

The following is a remarkable example of it in Friesic, 
to which attention is called in the preface (p. vi.) of Leo's 
AngeUäclisisches Glossar : 

** Dio forme nêd is, hwerso en hind jong is Finsen ende Fitered nor 
ur hefi nftha suther ur hirg^ so Mot dio MÔder her kindes erve Setta 
ende sella, ende her kind Lêsa end des lAfes bihelpa ; dio other nêd is, 
Jeftha J ere diore werdat, end di net nonger ur dat land fart, ende dat 
kind honger sterva wil, so Mot dio Môder her kindes erve setta ende 
sella, end câpja hir bem KÚ ende ey ende Com, dêr ma da kinde des 
lives m^ede hetpe. 

** Dio tredae nêd is, als dat kind is al stocknaken jeftha húslâs, ende 
dan die tiuestra nevil ende calda winter onkomt, so fart oiler monnik 
on FLof ende on FLûs ende on Vfarane oaten ende dat wilda dier sêket 
din holla Bam ende der Birga hly, alder hit sin lif on bihalda mei, 
so weinet êne schrît dat on jêrige kind ende vÂst dan sin nakena Ha, 
ende sin húslâse, ende sin fader der him reda schulde toienst din 
honger, ende vinter nevilkala, dat hi so Biepe ende Bimme mittafiower 
neifen is onder eke Endeonder da Erda Bisloten ende Bitacht, so mot 
dio méder hir kindes erve setta oder S6//a." 
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The fact of the employment of alliteration in the instances 
referred to is an interesting one, bearing witness to the re- 
semblance of the ancient Frisian literary characteristics to 
those of the other Old Teutonic languages. 

174. The following lines are quoted from Thet Freske Riim, 
written somewhere about the year 1400, a rambling and weak 
production in rhyme by one Rector Alwyn, as will appear 
below. It embraces sacred and fanciful secular history, &c. 

** Ik scnlde sSga, ofic cade. 
Ho difrîdôm aerst bignde, 
Thâ thio werrild erst dêdeforgaen. 
And thio other dêde ingcêen, 
Aldus biscrîuet Alwyn, 
Thi Master, in tha oôke syn ; 
Thâ thiflôde dêde opgaen, 
And dêdet alle forstaen,** &c. 

176. There are, in addition to the above, two other rhymed 
works of the middle Friesic period, though of a little later 
date, and not in as good Friesic as the Freske Eiinu They 
are termed respectively Gesta Fresonwn and Olde Freesche 
Chronike, and are of a. character similar to the Biim, 
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{The references are to the Sections,) 



a, history of, 4 ; umlaut, 4 ; the in- 
definite article, 150. 

-a, stems, 4T, ft, 

-a, 98, 126, 129 (3), 109. 

A, 9. 

Abbreviation of the pronoun, 84, 85 ; 
of nouns in composition, 120; of 
adjectives in comparison, 70. 

Ablaut defined, 31 ; verbs, 98-109. 

Accuse, syntax with, 154. 

Accent, 30. 

Accusative endings, 39, 57. 

achy 107. 

Active voice, 100, 109. 

Adjectives, 58, 72; declension, 59, 
61 ; comparison, 65 ; few to com- 
pare, 67 ; with dative, 141 ; syntax 
of, 131, 140-144; with the article, 

58. 

Adverbs, 168 ; formation, 129 ; com- 
parison, 72 ; numeral, 77-80 ; pro- 
nominal, 91 ; negatives, 168 ; ar- 
rangement, 168 ; syntax of, 168 ; 
of place, 129. 

Adverbial phrases, 129. 

Affirmation, particles of, 168. 

Age, syntax of nouns expressing, 137. 

age, declined, 48. 

Agent, 136 ; forms indicating, 126. 

Alliteration, 172, 173. 

'and, 126. 

Anomalous nouns, 54; verbs, 118. 

are declined, 48. 

Anglo-Saxon vowels, &c., compared 
with Friesic, 4, ff ; vocalisation in 
suster, 21 ; gender, 36. 

Answering, syntax with verbs of, 
152. 

Apocope, 32. 

Apodosis, introduced by sd, 166. 



Aspirate, the, 26 (3). 

Aspiration, loss of, 26 (3) ; in the 
pronoun, 85 ; in the verb, 104 ; in 
the adverb and particle, 91. 

Aspirated liquid compounds, 19. 

Assimilation in verbs, 114. 

-ath, 127. 

Auxiliaries, ico, 102, 107 ; arrange- 
ment of, in sentences, 132. 

•ayu', 109. 

be-, bi-f 125. 

Bidding, syntax with verbs of, 152. 

bem declined, 41. 

Bereave, syntax with, 154, 

bhrâtrif 12. 

Brechung, 6 (2), 33; Anglo-Saxon, 

5(4). 
Brokmer Becht, 43. 

burch declined, 53. 

c, 2 (2), 27. 

ch, 2 (3). 

Chronike, Olde FreescJie, 175. 

Coming upon, syntax with verbs of, 

152. 
Comparative, 65, 66, 68, 69. 

Comparison, 65-73 » irregular, 71 ; 

double, 68 ; of adverbs, 72. 
Compensation, 34. 
Complain, syntax with, 154. 
Composition, 120-130 ; verbs with 

adverbs and prepositions, 121 ; 

nouns in, 120; of adjectives with 

nouns, 122; particles changing 

meaning in, 123. 
Conjugation, first or strong, 98 ; 

second or weak, 109. 
Conjunctions^ 16^-1.61« 
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Conionaiit«, 19, ff. 

Contraction, 9, 13 (3), 15, 27 (4), 29, 

60, 70 ; of prononns, 84, 85. 
Controlling, syntax with verbs of, 

Conversion of a gattnral into a pala- 
tal, 27, 28. 

d, 26, 129 (3). 

-iio, 'ta, 128. 

Dative, 135 ; with comparative, 136 ; 
with genitive, 139; with certain 
adjectives, 141 ; to denote time, 
135 ; o^ agent, 136. 

Declension, 37-58; primitive and 
Sanskrit case-endings, 39; first, 41 ; 
remarks on first, 43, 45, 47; second, 
48 ; remarks on second, 49, 50 ; 
of anomalous noons, 54 ; of adjec- 
tives, 58, 59, 61 : of participles, 52, 
64 ; of numerals, 77, 78 ; of pro- 
nouns, 82, 86, 88, 89 ; definite, 61 ; 
indefinite, 59 ; summary, 57. 

Defective nouns, 55. 

Demonstratives, 86, 88. 

Dentals, 26. 

Diphthongs, 14. 

Direct object, 151. 

-danif 127. 

Dual, 119. 

duga, icy;. 

dvhitri, 7. 

Dutch influence on Friesic, 18, 22, 49. 

dz, 26. 

«, 5. 

-e, 98, 128, 129 (3), 160. 

é, 10. 

éde^ 127. 

•dia, 127. 

Emphasis, arrangement for sake of, 

133. 
Emsiger Recht, 43. 
•en, 126, 128. 
End-rhyme, 170, 171. 
-«•, 127, 128. 
•ere, 126. 
-ern, 128. 
-ethe^ -the, 127. 
êth declined, 41. 
Etymology, nouns, 39 ; numerals, 

75 ; verbs, 97. 
Expletive ta, 166. 

',25. 

'fold, 128. 

feder declined, 51. 
fia declined, 46. 
Jfnda eonjugateâf Joo, 



Following, syntax with verbs of, 152. 
Foreign proper names, 56. 
forth-, 125. 

Freetche, Olde Chronike, 175. 
Freeing from, syntax with verbs of, 

153» 
Freêke, Thet Riim, 174. 
Frewonum Gesta, 175. 
friund declined, 52. 
ful; 125. 
Future, 100 (i & 2) ; present used for, 

156. 
Future i>erfect, loi. 

fir, 27. 

ge-, intensive prefix, i6a 

Gemination, 19 (2), 25, 62. 

Gender, rules for, 36 ; peculiarity of 
icî/, 36. 

Genitive compounds, 120; with 
numerals, 148; with dative, 139, 
154; with accusative, 154; with 
partitives, 138, 145 ; with preposi- 
tions, 164 ; by what verbs governed, 
153 ; of time, 134. 

German gender, 36 ; syntax, 130. 

Gerund, 19 (3), 159; and see the 
paradigms, 100, 109. 

Gesta Fresonum, 175. 

Gothic vowels, &c., 3-14; neuter 
nouns, 43. 

Governing, syntax of verbs of, 153. 

Greek neuter plurals, 43. 

Gutturals, 27. 

h, 2 (4), 24. 

ffal/ with numerals, 149. 

Hearkening, syntax of verbs of, 152. 

-hed, 127. 

Helping, syntax of verbs of, 152, 154, 

hona declined, 48. 

hrd, 6 (3). 

Uuntingoer Becht, 43. 

hw, 2 (4). 

hwa, declined, 89. 

1, 6 ; brechung, 6 (2) ; umlaut, 35 ; 

intensive prefix, 160. 
1, II. 

i steins, 44. 
Icelandic, gender, 36; vowels, &c., 

see under the various letters. 
'ich, 128. 

te-, intensive prefix, 160. 
Imitating, syntax with verbs of, 152. 
Imperative, 100, 109. 
Impersonals, 155. 
in-, 125. 
Indefinite declension, 59 ; article, 15a 
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Indicative, strong, loo ; weak, 109 ; 
passive, 100 (2). 

Indirect object, 136. 

Infinitive, 97 (6). 19 (s)- 

Inflection of nouns stronfi:, 41-48 ; of 
nouns weak, 48 ; of adjectives defi- 
nite, 61 ; of adjectives indefinite, 
59 ; of verbs strong, 100 ; of verbs 
weak, 109. 

-ing, 126. 

-inge, -unge, 127. 

Inseparable prefixes, 121. 

Instrumental, 39, 86, 87. 

Interjections, 169. 

Interrogative pronouns, 89 ; adverbs, 
168. 

•Uk, -esky 128. 

J, 2 (s), 23. 

'ja, 98, 109. 

k, 2 (6), 27. 

jfcaw, 107. 

Keeping, syntax with verbs of, 153. 

kiaaa conjugated, 100. 

kwmay 103. 

1,19. 

Labials, 25. 

-?d«, 127. 

Latin neuter plurals, 43; syntax, 

. 130- 

-Mjfc, 128. 

Likeness, syntax with verbs of, 152. 

liode declined, 44. 

Liquids, 19. 

List of strong nouns, 42, 45, 47 ; of 
weak nouns, 50 ; of adjectives ir- 
regularly compared, 71 ; of verbs 
to illustrate tne ten classes, 99 ; 
of verbs, prceterito-prcesentia, 107 ; 
of weaJc verbs, no; of anomalous 
verbs, 118 ; of prepositions used 
with accusative, 161 ; of preposi- 
tions used with accusative and 
dative, 163 ; of prepositions used 
with dative, 162; of prepositions 
used with genitive, 164; of con- 
junctions, 165. 

Listening, syntax with verbs of, 152. 

Logical subject, 155. 

Long vowels, 9-14. 

Iv and If, 2 (7). 



m, 19 (4). 

nia, 92. 

-ma, 127. 

Maimer and means, 136. 



Masculine, 36 (2) ; nouns, 42 (i), 

50(1). 
Material, syntax of, 137. 

meif mt, 107. 

Metathesis, 20 (4), 108. 

Middle Friesic, 175. 

mu, 125. 

Modern Friesic, dolgCf dolck, 7. 

mon declined, 54. 

Moods, 94. 

mot, 107. 

wij?, 5 (4). 
Multiplicatives, 79. 
Mutes, 25. 

n, 19. 

n, inserted in verbal theme, 98. 

naM declined, 53. 

-ndf stems in, 52. 

Tied declined, 44. 

Negation, particles of, 168. 

nera conjugated, 109. 

-neaey 127. 

Neuter nouns, 42 (3), 50 (3). 

Nouns, 36, ff.; syntax, 134. 

Number, 37. 

Numerals, 73, 82 ; syntax, 148-15 1. 

0, 7. 

6, 12, 109. 

Object, direct, 151 ; indirect, 136. 

Observing, syntax with verbs of, 153. 

'Ochy 128. 

of; 125. 

Old-High-German vowels, &c., see 

the various letters. 
Omission of consonants, 29. 
on-, 125. 
ond; 125. 
onder-, 125. 
Old-Saxon, see under the different 

letters. 
Ordinals, 76, 149. 

P, 25. 

Palatals, conversion of gutturals into, 

27, 28. 
Participles, 64, 93, 97 (7), 100, 109, 

116; active, with passive sense, 158. 
Particles of interrogation, 168 ; of 

negation, 168 ; meaning lost in 

composition, 121; meaning changed 

in composition, 123. 
Partitives, 138, 143, 145. 
Passive voice, 93, 100 (2). 
Periphrastic conditional conjugation, 

107. 
Place, adverbs of, 129 (3). 
Pleasing, syntax witk\«tVi%^l^vyi.^ 
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FlaX>eifeet,9S. and see tiie jmntilgma, 

J*r(Et€ritO'pr(E$aUiAf 107, 119; Teriw, 
f ollowmg ibe amdogr of, 108. 

Prefixes, 125, 160. 

Prrpontions, 121, 135, 136, 139^ 161- 
165. 

Present mdicaUTe, loo, 109; nbjniie- 
tire, 100, 109; theme, strong reriw. 
98 ; theme, weak verbs, 109 ; used 
for future. 156. 

Preterit, 100, 109. 97 (4). 

Primitive cue-endings, 39; verbal, 
97 ; numerals, 75. 

Pronouns, personal, 82,83 ; personal, 
omitted with imperative, 146 ; pos- 
sessive, 83 (2); 8 vn tax, 144-148; 
demonstrative, 86, 88; interroga- 
tive. 89 ; relative, 91 ; indefinite, 92 ; 
contracted, 84, 85 ; reflexives, 147. 

Pronunciation of rj 20; of palatals, 
28 (5) ; of vowels, i ; of conso- 
nants, 2 ; ot If and Iv, 2 ; of 1^ 
and irr, 2. 

Proper names, 56, 28 (6). 

Prosody, 170. 

Providing against, syntax, 153. 

Purging legally, syntax, 154, 

q = ku, 27. 

Quantity, syntax of nouns express- 
ing, 137. 

r, 20, 129 (3) ; added to ma to avoid 

hiatus, 92. 
Redundant letters in verbs, 117. 
Beduplication, 98. 
Beflexives, 147. 
Relative pronouns, 91. 
Repaying, sjmtax with verbs of, 152. 
Repetition of negatives, 168 (3). 
Rhotacism, 20, 105 ; in Sanskrit, 20 

Rhyming poems, 170, 171, 174, 175. 
Miim, Tket Freske^ 174, i75- 
Rob, syntax of, 154. 
Rilckumlauty 115. 
Rilstringer Éecht, 14» 17» 43» ^73- 

s, 2 (8), 22. 

Salvia conjugated, 109. 

Sanskrit case-endings, 39 ; plural of 
neuter nouns, 43 ; verbal endings, 
97 ; rhotacism, 20 (2) ; numerals, 

75. 
Saterlandish vMa^ 11. 

sêka conjugated, 109. 

sêle declined, 41. 

Serving, syntax with verbs of, 152. 

Short vowelB, 3-g. 
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SM, 107. 

Skip, 127. 

Speaking against, syntax 

Spirants;, 21. 

Strengthening « to sC, 97 (3). 

Strong noons, 41 ; adjectii 
verbs, 98. 

Subject, place for, 133 ; logical, 155. 

Subjunctive, 19 (3), 100; sjmtax, 157; 
with what conjunctions, 167. 

Suffixes, 126-130; contracted, 68, 70; 
of comparatives, 65; of superla- 
tives, 65, 68; denoting personal 
agents, 126; denoting cireom- 
stances and things, 127. 

Sum, with numerals, 81. 

-sum, 128. 

Summary of the declensions, 57. 

.Sunt declined. 46. 

Superlative, 65, 66, 68, 76, 143. 

Syncope, 63, 113. 

Syntax, general principles, 130-134 ; 
of accusative, 134, 151, 154, 161 ; 
of dative, 135, 136, 139, 141, 152, 
154» 155» 159, 162 ; with compara- 
tives, 136 ; with genitive, 134, 137- 

140, 143, 145, 148, 153. 154, 159, 
164 ; of prepositions, 135, 136, 139, 
161, 165 ; of adjectives, 140-144 ; of 
pronouns, 144-148 ; of numerals, 
148-151 ; of adverbs, 168 ; of con- 
junctions, 165-168 ; of verbs, 151- 
161 ; of interjections, 169. 
sZy 28. 

t, 26 (2). 

-to, 128. 

Taking care of, or for, syntax with 
verbs of, 153. 

Tenses, 95, loi. 

thâ or than after comparatives, 142. 

'the, 127. 

Themes, -«, 41 ; -i, 44 ; -ti, 46; -an, 
48 ; -r, 51 ; -nd, 52 ; ending in a 
guttural or palatal, 53 ; anomalous, 

54. 
Thet Freake Riirrif 174, 
thi declined, 86. 
this declined, 88. 
Time, nouns of, 134, 135. 
thruch; 125. 
thur, 107. 
thurff 107. 
tô-y 125. 
to, 123, 159. 
tôth declined, 44. 
Trübung, 7, 8. 
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tunge declined, 48. 
t8, Uz, tz, 28. 

n, 8. 

Ú, 13. 

umhe, 125. 

Umlaut rule, 35 ; 10 (8) ; in the com- 
parative, 69 ; in yerbs, 105; Buck- 
umlaut, 115. 

t/n-, 125. 

und'y 125. 

under-, 125. 

wp-, 125.« 

«r-, 125. 

Using, syntax with verbs of, 153. 

ût; 125. 

V, 21. 

Verbs-endings, primitive, Sanskrit, 
and Friesic, 97 ; voices, 93 ; moods, 
94 ; tenses, 95 ; conjugations, 96 ; 
strong, 98 ; weak, 109 ; syntax of, 
132, 133» 151-161; governing 
dative, 152, 155 ; governing geni- 
tive, 153 ; governing accusative 
and genitive or dative, 154; govern- 
ing with adverbs, z68 (6) ; intran- 
sitive form, 103 ; remarks on the 



paradigms, strong, 104-106 ; re- 
marks on the paradigms, weak, 
III, 120; periphrastic conditional 
forms, 107 ; prceterUo-prceserUiaf 
107 ; verbs following the analogy 
of prceterito-prcesentia, 108. 

Voices, 93. 

Vowels, 3. 

W, used for w, 21 (2) ; used for wu, 
21 (2) ; combined with I and r, 
21 (3) ; dropped, 21 (5). 

•loardy 128. 

Weak nouns, 48-51 ; adjectives, 58- 
64 ; verbs 109. 

wêt^ loit, 107. 

Wield, to, syntax of, 153. 

wtla, II. 

with- ir-, 125. 

AVith standing, syntax with verbs of, 

152. 
wl and wr, 2 (9). 

X = jfc«, 27. 

y, II (4)- 

Z, 22. 
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Historical By J. Kbamebs. i6mo, cloth, pp. xiv. and 714. 1876. 
Price 4s. 

PICARD.— A NEW POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH-DUTCH AND 

Dutch-English Languages. Kemodelled and corrected from the 
Best Authorities. By A Pioabd. Fifth Edition, i6mo, cloth, 
pp. xiv. and 1186. 1877. Price los. 



ENGLISH. 

ANDERSON.— PRACTICAL MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE. A Collec- 
tion of Modern Letters of Business, with Notes, Critical and Ezplana> 
tory, and an Appendix, containing a Dictionary of Commercial 
Technicalities, jyro forma Invoices, Account Sales, Bills of Lading, and 
Bills of Exchange ; also an Explanation of the German Chain Rale. 
Twenty-fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. By William Andebson. 
i2mo, cloth, pp. xxxii. and 279. 1877. Price 5s. 

ASHER.— ON THE 8TÜDT OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN GENERAL, and 

of the English Language in particular. An Essay. By David 
ASHER, Ph.D. i2mo, cloth, pp. viii. and 80. 1 859. Price 2s. 

BELL.— THE FAULTS OF SPEECH; a Self-Corrector and Teachers' 
Manual. By A. Melville Bell, F.E.I.S. i8mo, cloth, pp. vi. and 
6S' 1880. Price 28. 6d. 
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BELL.— THE PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION, With Exercises and Notations 
for Pronunciation, Intonatiou, Emphasis, Gesture, and Emotional 
Expression. By A. Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., &c. Fourth Revised 
and Enlarged Edition. i2mo, clotb, pp. 243. 1878. Price 7s. 6d. 

BELL.— VISIBLE SPEECH. The Science of Universal Alphabetlcs ; or, 
Self- Interpreting Physiological Letters for the Writing of all Lan- 
guages in One Alphabet. Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams and 
Examples. By A. Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., &c. 4to, half-bound, 
pp. 126. 1867. Price £1, 5s. 

BELL.— ENGLISH VISIBLE SPEECH FOB THE MILLION for Communi- 
cating the Exact Pronunciation of the Language to Native and 
Foreign Learners, and for Teaching Children and Illiterate Adults to 
Bead in a feW days. By A. Melville Bell, F.E.LS., &c. 4to, 
paper, pp. 16. 1867. Price 2s. 

EARLT ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY.— List Of Publications on application. 

ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETT.— List Of Publications on application. 

FUBNIVALL.— EDUCATION IN EARLT ENGLAND. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on ''Manners and Meals in 
Olden Times," for the Early English Text Society. By Fbedebick 
J. FuBNiVALL, M.A. 8vo, paper, pp. 4 and Ixxiv. 1867. Price is. 

GOULD.— GOOD ENGLISH; or. Popular Errors In Language. By 
Edward S. Gould. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. ix. and 
214. 1880. Price 6s. 

HALL.— ON ENGLISH ADJEECTIVES IN -ABLE, with Special Reference 
to Reliable. By Fitzedward Hall, O.E., M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 238. 1877, Price 78. 6d. 

HALL.— MODERN ENGLISH. By FITZEDWARD HALL, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 1873. Price los. 6d. 

HARLE7.— THE SIMPLIFICATION OF ENGLISH SPELLING, spedaUy 
adapted to the Rising Generation. An Easy Way of Saving Time in 
Writing, Printing, and Reading. By Dr. Georob Hablkt, F.R.S., 
F.C.S. 8 vo, cloth, pp. 128. 1877. Price 2s.6d. 

HARRISON.— THE MEANING OF HISTORY. Two Lectures delivered by 
Fbedebick Habbison, M.A. 8vo, paper, pp. 80. 1862. Price is. 

HYMANS.— PUPIL versus TEACHER. Letters from a Teacher to a 
Teacher. i8rao, cloth, pp. 92. 1875. Price 2s. 

INMAN.— mSTORT OF THE ENGLISH ALPHABET. A Paper read before 
^ the Liverpool Literary and Pliilosophical Society. By T. Inman, 
M.D. 8vo, paper, pp. 36. 1872. Price is. 

JENKINS.— VEST-POCKET LEXICON. An English Dictionary of all 

except Familiar Words, including the principal Scientific and Technical 
Terms, and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Measures ; omitting what 
everybody knows, and containing what everybody wants to know and 
cannot readily find. By Jabez Jenkins. 64rao, cloth, pp. 563. 
1879. Price IS. 6d. 
MANNING.— AN INQUIRY INTO THE CHARACTER AND ORIGIN OF THE 
Possessive Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the 
late Jambs Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo, paper, 
pp. iv. and 90. 1864. Price 2s. 
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MENKE.-OBBIS ANTIQÜI DESCRIPTIO. An Atlas iUustratiiig Ancient 
History and Geography, for the (Jse of Schools. Eighteen Maps 
engraved on Steel and coloured, with Descriptive Letterpress. By 
D. T. Meneb. Fourth Edition. Folio, half-bound morocco. 1878. 
Price 58. 

NEWMAN. —THE ILIAD OF HOMER, faithfully Translated into Un- 
rhymed English Metre. By F. W. Newman. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 384. 1 87 1. Price los. 6d. 

PLINY.— THE LETTERS OF PLINY THE YOUNGER. Translated by 
J. D. Lewis, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, cloth, 
pp. vii. and 390. 1879. Price 5s. 

PLÜMPTRE.— KING'S COLLEGE LECTURES ON ELOCUTION; or. The 

Physiology and Culture of Voice and Speech, and the Expression of 
the Emotions by Language, Countenance and Gesture. To which is 
added a Special Lecture on the Causes and Cure of the Impediments 
of Speech. Being the Substance of the Introductory Course of 
Lectures annually delivered by Chables Johk Plumptre, Lecturer 
on Public Reading and Speaking at King's College, London, in the 
Evening Classes Department. Dedicated by permission to H. K. H. 
the Prince of Wales. New and greatly enlarged Illustrated Edition. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xvi. and 487. 1880. Price 15s. 

RUNDALL.— A SHORT AND EASY WAY TO WRITE ENGLISH AS SPOKEN. 
By J. B. Bund ALL, Certificated Member of the London Shorthand 
Writers' Association. Price 6d. 

SKEAT.-AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 

GUAGE, ARRANGED ON AN HISTORICAL BaSIS. By W. W. SKEAT, 

M. A. In Four Parts, 4to, paper. Parts I.-I1L Price los. 6d. each. 
Part IV. in preparation. 

SMITH.— THE SCHOOL OF ART DRAWING BOOK. By WALTER SMITH, 

late Head-Master of Leeds School of Art, State Director of Art 
Education, Massachusetts. Perspective Drawing in Two Parts. 
Oblong 8vo, paper. 18.74. Price 2s. 6d. each. 

SPRUNER.— HISTORICO-GEOGRAPmCAL HAND-ATLAS. By Dr EARL 
Von Spruner. Third Edition. Twenty-seven Coloured Maps. 
Oblong cloth. 1872. Price 153. 

TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE TERMS EMPLOYED IN THE 
Arts and Sciences ; Architecture, Civil, Military, and Naval ; Civil 
Engineering, including Bridge Building, Koad and Railway Making ; 
Mechanics ; Machine and Engine Making ; Shipbuilding and Naviga- 
tion ; Metallurgy, Mining and Smelting ; Artillery ; Mathematics ; 
Physics ; Chemistry ; Mineralogy, &c. With a Preface by Dr. K. 
Karmarsch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. German- English-French. 8vo, cloth, pp. 646. Price 128. 

Vol, II. English-German-French. 8vo, cloth, pp. 666. Price 12s. 

Vol. III. French-German-English. 8vo, cloth, pp. 618. Price 128. 

TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.— A POCKET DICTIONARY OF TECHNI- 
CAL Terms used in Arts and Manufactures. English-Crerman- 
French, Deutsoh-Englisch-Französisch, Fran9ais-Allemand-Anglais. 
A bridged from the above. With the addition of Commercial Terms. 
J vole, aq, i2mo, cloth. Price 12s. 
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UNGER— SHORT CUT TO READING. The ChUd's First Book of Lessons. 
Part I. By W. H. Unger. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 32. 1878. Price 5cL In folio sheets^ pp. 44. Sets A to D, lod. 
each ; set E, 8d. Complete, 48. Sequel to Part I. and Part IL Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 64. 1877. Price 6d. Parts I. and 
II. in One Volume. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 76. 1 8 73. 
Price IS. 6d. 

UNGER.— CONTINUOUS SUPPLEMENTARY WRITING MODELS, designed 
to impart not only a Good Business Hand, but Correctness in Tran- 
scribing. By W. H. ÜNGBB. New Edition. Oblong 8fo, stiff 
covers, pp. 44. Price 6d. 

UNGER.— THE STUDENT'S BLUE BOOK. Being Selections from Official 
Correspondence, Reports, &c. ; for Exercises in Beading and Copying 
Manuscripts, Writing, Orthography, Punctuation, Dictation, Precis. 
Indexing, and Digesting, and Tabulating Accounts and Returns, 
Compiled by W. H. CJnger. Folio, paper, pp. 100. 1875. Price 4s. 

UNGER.— TWO HUNDRED TESTS IN ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHIC, or Word 

Dictations. Compiled by W. H. Unger. Fcap. 8vO; cloth, pp. vi. 
and 200. 1877. Price is. 6d. ; interleaved, 28. 6d. 

UNGER.— THE SCRIPT PRIMER. By whlcli one of the Remaining 
Difficulties of Children is entirely removed in the First Stages, and, as 
a consequence, a considerable saving of time will be effected. In Two 
Parts. By W. H. Ungeb. Part I. i2mo, cloth, pp. xv. and 44. 

1879. Price 5d. Part II. 1 2mo, cloth, pp. 59. 1879. Price 5d. 

UNGER.— PRELIMINARY WORD DICTATIONS ON THE RULES FOR 
SPELLiifG. By W. H. Ujngkr. i8mo, cloth, pp. 44. Price 4d. ; 
interleaved, 6d. 

WEDGWOOD.— THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOMETRICAL DEMONSTRATION, 

reduced from the Original Conception of Space and Form. By H. 
Wedgwood, M.A. i2mo, cloth, pp. 48. 1844. Price 2s. 

WEDGWOOD.— ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNDERSTANDING. By 
* H. Wedgwood, M.A. i2rao, cloth, pp. 133. 1848. Price 38. 

WEDGWOOD.— THE GEOMETRY OF THE THREE HRST BOOKS OF 
Euclid. By Direct Proof from Definitions alone. By H. Wedgwood, 
M.A. i2mo, cloth, pp. 104. 1856. Price 3s. 

WEDGWOOD.— ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. By H. WEDGWOOD, 
M.A, i2mo, cloth, pp. 165. 1866. Price 3s. 6d. 

WEDGWt)OD.— A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By H. 
Wedgwood, M.A. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. With Intro- 
duction on the Origin of Language. 8vo, cloth, pp. Ixxii. and 746. 
1878. Price^i, IS. 

WHITE.— WORDS AND THEIR USES, PAST AND PRESENT. A Study of 
the English Language. By Kichakd Grant White. Third Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. vii. and 467. 1880. 
Price IDS. 

WHITE. -EVERY-DAY ENGLISH. A Sequel to Words and their Uses. 
ByRiCBARD Grant White. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxi. and 512. 

1880. Price I OS. 
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WIEBÉ.— THE PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD. A Kannal tor SélMiuitrao- 

tion in Friederich Froebers Educational Principles, and a Practical 
Guide to Kinder-Gartners. By Edward Wibbé. With Seventy-four 
Plates of Illustrations. 4to, paper, pp. iv.-83. 1869. Price 7s. 6d. 

WIEBÉ.— HiÖn)BOOE FOB THE EIKDEBGABTEN. Containing the 
valuable Plates of the Paradise of Childhood. Pre&ced by New and 
Original Notes and Suggestions. Edited by Mrs. A. R. Aldbioh. 
With Seventy -four Plates. 4to, paper, pp. 16. Price 5s. 

WITHERS.— THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE SPELLED AS PR0N0T7NCED, 

with Enlarged Alphabet of Forty Letters, a Letter for each Distinct 
Element in the Language. By G. Withers. 8vo, paper, pp. 77. 
1874. Price IS. 



FRENCH. 



AHN.— NEW, PRACTICAL, AND EAST METHOD OF LEARNING THE 
French Language. By Dr. F. Ahn. First Course. i2mo, cloth, 
pp. 114. Price IS. 6d. Second Course. i2mo, cloth, pp. 170. Price 
IS. 6d. The Two Courses in i vol. I2m0y cloth. 1879. Price 3s. 

AHN.-NEW, PRACTICAL, AND EAST METHOD OF LEARNING THE 

Frbnoh Language. Third Course, coDtainiug a French Beader, 
with Notes and Vocabulary. By H. W. Ehrlich. I2m0y doth, 
pp. viii. and 125. 1877. Price is. 6d. 

AHN.— MANUAL OF FRENCH CONVERSATION, for the Use of Schools 

and Travellers. By Dr. F. Ahn. i2mo, cloth, pp. 200. 1878. 
Price 28. 6d. 

AHN.— FRENCH COMMERCIAL LETTER WRITER. By Dr. F. AHN. 
Second Edition. i2mo, cloth, pp. 228. 1866. Price 4s. 6d. 

ARAGO.— LES ARISTOCRATIES. A Comedy In Verse. By ÉTIENNE 
Arago. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Étienne Arago, 
by the Rev. P. H. E. Brettb, B.D., Head-Master of the French 
School, Christ's Hospital, Examiner in the University of London. 
l2mo, cloth, pp. xiii. and 235. 1869. Price 48. 

ASPLET.— THE COMPLETE FRENCH COURSE. Part II. Containing all 

the Rules of French Syntax, Irregular Verbs, Adjectives, and Verbs, 
together with Extracts from the Best Authors. By Georoes C. 
AsPLET, French Master, Frome. i2mo, cloth, pp. xviii. and 276. 
1880. Price 2s. 6d. 

AUGIER.— DIANE. A Drama in Verse. By ÉMILE AUGIER. Edited, 

with English Notes and Notice on Angier, by Theodore EIaroher, 
LL.B., of the Boyal Military Academy and the University of London. 
i2mo, cloth, pp. xiii. and 145. 1 867. Price 28. 6d. 

BARANOWSKI. -VADE-MECUM DE LA LANGUE FRANCAISE. Rédlgé 
d'aprës les Dictionnaires classiques avec les Exemples de Bonnes 
Locutions que donne l'Académie Francaise, on qu'on trouve dans les 
ouvrages des plus célëbres auteurs. Par J. J. Barakowski, avec 
i'ii/>probation de M. E. LiTTRE, Sénateur, &c. 32roo, cloth, pp. X.-225. 
i8yg, Frice 28, 6d, ; morooco, 3s. 6d. ; morocco tuck, 48. 
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BARRIEBE AND CAFENDU.— LES FAUX BONSHOMMES. A Oomedy. By 

Theodoba BabbiIirb and Ebmest Cafendu. Edited, with English 
Notes and Notice on Barriére, by Professor Ch. Cassal, LL.p., of 
University College, London. i2mo, cloth, pp. xvi. and 304. 1868. 
Price 4s. 

BELLOWS.— T0U8 LES VERBES. Conjugations of all the Verbs In tbe 
French and English Languages. By John Bellows. Revised by 
Professor Beljame, B.A., LL.B., and Qeobge R Stbickland, late 
Assistant French Master, Eoyal Naval School, London. Also a New 
Table of Equivalent Values of French and English Money, Weights, 
and Measures. 32mo, sewed, pp. '32. 1867. Price is. 

BELLOWS. ^DICTIONARY FOR THE FOCKET. French and EngUsh— 
English and French. Both divisions on same page. By John 
Bellows. Masculine and Feminine Words shown by distinguishing 
Types, Conjugations of all the Verbs, Liaison marked in French Part, 
and Hints to Aid Pronunciation, together with Tables and Maps. 
Bevised by Alexandbe Beljame, M.A. Second Edition. 32mo, 
roan tuck, pp. 608. 1880. Price los. 6d. ; morocco tuck, 12s. 6d. 
The New Edition, which is but six ounces in weight, has been 
remodelled, and contains many thousands of additional Words and 
Renderings. Miniature Maps of France, the British Isles, Paris, and 
London, are added to the Geographical Section. 

BRETTE.— FRENCH EXAMINATION PAFERS set at the University of 
London from 1839 to 187 1. Arranged and edited by the Rev, P. H. 
Ernest Bbette, B.D. Crown, 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 278. Price 
3s. 6d. ; interleaved, 4^. 6d. 

CASSAL.— QLOSSARY OF IDIOMS, GALLICISMS, and otber Difflcnlties 
contained in the Senior Course of the Modem French Reader. With 
Short Notices of the most important .French Writers and Historical or 
Literary Characters, and Hints as to the Works to be Read or 
Studied. By Chables Cassal, LL.D. i2mo, cloth, pp. viii. and 104. 
1880. Price 28. 6d. 

EHRLICH.— FRENCH READER. Witb Notes and Vocabnlary. By H. W. 
Ehblioh. i2mo, limp cloth, pp. viii. and 125. 1877. Price is. 6d. 

FRUSTON.— ECHO FRANCAIS. A Practical Guide to French Conversa- 
tion. By F. Db la Fruston. With a Complete Vocabulary. Second 
Edition. Crown 8 vo, cloth, pp. 120 and 71. 1878. Price 3s. 

GREENE.— NEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND 
Speak the Fbbnch Language ; or, First Lessons in French (Intro- 
ductory to Ollendorff's Larger Grammar). By G. W. Greene, 
Instructor in Modem Languages in Brown University. Third 
Edition, enlarged and rewritten. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, pp. 248. 1872. 
Price 38. 6d. 

KARCHER.— QUESTIONNAIRE FRANCAIS. Qnestions on French Gram- 
mar, Idiomatic DiflSculties, and Military Expressions. By Theodore 
Kabcheb, LL.B. Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
doth, pp. viii. and 215. 1879. Price 48. 6d. ; interleaved • with 
writing paper, 5 s. 6d. 
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LE-BRTJN.-BIATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING FROM ENGLISH INTO 

French. Being a Short Essay on TranBlation, followed by a Crradn- 
ated Selection in Prose and Verse. By L. Le-Brun. Sixth Edition. 
Bevised and corrected by Henri Van Laun. Crown 8vo, oloth, 
pp. xii. and 204. 1879. Price 48. 6d. 

LITTLE FRENCH READER (The). Ëstracted from ** The Modem French 
Reader." Edited by Professor C. Cassal, LL.B., and Professor T. 
Karohbb, LL.B. With a New System of Coojugating the French 
Verbs, by Professor Cassal. Third Edition. Crown 8fo, cloth, 
pp. 112. 1878. Price 2% 

MANESCA.— THE SERIAL AND ORAL METHOD OF TEACHING LAN- 
GUAGES. Adapted to the French. By L. Manesca. New Edition, 
carefully revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xxviii. and 535. Price 78. 6d. 

MARMONTEL.— BÉLISAIRE. Par J. F. MARMONTEL. With Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. P. H. E. Brettb and Professors Cassal and 
Karoher. Nouvelle Edition, i2mo, cloth, pp. xii. and 123. 1867. 
Price 2s. 6d, 

MODERN FRENCH READER (The). PROSE. Junior Course. Edited by 
C. Cassal, LL.D., and Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Seventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv. and 224. 188 1. Price 28, 6d. 

MODERN FRENCH READER (The). PROSE. Senior Course. Edited hy 
C. Cassal, LL.D., and Theodore Karoher, LL.B. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xi. and 418. 1880. Price 4s. With Glossary. 
Price 6s. 

NOmiT.— A FRENCH COURSE IN TEN LESSONS. By JULES NOIRIT, 
B.A. Lessons I.-IV. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, pp. xiv. and 80. 
1870. Price IS. 6d. 

NOIRIT.— FRENCH GRAMMATICAL QUESTIONS for the Use of Gentle- 
men Preparing for the Array, Civil Service, Oxford Examinations, 
&c., &o. By Jules Noirit. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 62. 1870. 
Price IS.; interleaved, is. 6d. 

NOTLEY.— COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH, ITALIAN, 

Spanish, and Portuguese Languages. With a Copious Vocabulary. 
By Edwin A. Notley. Oblong i2mo, cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 1868. 
Price 7s. 6fl. 

NUGENT'S IMPROVED FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND 

French Pocket Dictionary. Par Smith. 24mo, cloth, pp. xxxii. 
and 320, and 488. 1875. Price 38. 

PICK. — PRACTICAL METHOD OF ACQUIRING THE FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE. By Dr. E. Pick. Second Edition. i8mo, cloth, pp. xi.and 
124. 1876. Price IS, 6d. 

PONSARD.— CHARLOTTE CORD AY. A Tragedy. By F. FONSARD. 

Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. 
Cassal, LL.D. Third Edition. i2mo, cloth, pp. xi. and 133. 1871. 
Price 28. 6d. 

PONSARD.— L'HONNEUR ET L'ARGENT. A Comedy. By F. FONSARD. 

Edited, with English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. 
Cassal, LL.D. Second Edition. i2mo, cloth, pp. xvi. and 171. 
iSdp, Price 5s. 6d. 
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BOCHE.— FRENCH OBAHMAB for tlie Use of EnffUfllL Students, adopted 
for the Public Schools by the Imperial Council of Public Instruction. 
By A. BooHE. Crown övo, cloth, pp. xii. ahd 176. 1869. Price 38. 

BOOHE.— PROBE AND POETRT. Select Pieces from the Best Engrllfih 
Authors, for Beading, Composition, and Translation. By A. BoCHS. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 226. 1872. Price 
28. 6d. 

RUNDALL.— MÉTHODE RAPIDE ET FACILE D'ÉCRIRB LE FRANCAI8 
COMME ON LE pARLE. Par J. B. BüNDALL. Piice 6d. 

SAND.— MOLIÊRE. A Drama in Prose. By GEORGE SAND. Edited, 
with English Notes and Notice of George Sand, by Th. Karohbk, 
LL.B. i2mo, cloth, pp. xx. and 170. ib68. Price 38. 6d. 

THEATRE FRANCAIS MODERNE.— A Selection of Modem Ftench Plays. 
Edited by the Rev. P. H. E. Bbettk, CD. ; C. Cassal, LL.D. ; and 
Th. Karcher, LL.B. 

First Series, in I vol. crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. Containing — 
Charlotte Corday. A Tragedy. By Î1. Ponsard. Edited, 

with English Notes and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. 

Cassal, LL.D. j 

Diane. A Drama in Verse. By Emile Augter. Edited, with 

English Notes and Notice on Augier, by Tii. Karchkr, LL. B. 
Lb Voya(}e X Dieppe. A Comedy in Prose. By Wafflard and 

FüLGENCK. Edited, with English Notes, by the Rev. P. H. E. 

Brette, B.D. 

Second Series, crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. Containing — 

MoLiiiRE.- A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with 

English Notes and Notice of George Sand, by.Tn. Earoheb, 

LL.B. 
Les Aristooratibs. a Comedy in Verse. By Étienne Abago. 

Edited, with English Notes and Notice of Étienne Arago, by 

the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. 

Third Series, crown 8vo, cloth. Price 68. Containing — 

Les Faux Bokshommes. A Comedy. By Theodore Barriîsbe 
and Ernest Capendü. Edited, with Euulish Notes and 
Notice on Barriöre, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 

L'HoNNEUR KT l'Argent. A Comedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, 
with English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. 
Cassal, LL.D. 

VAN LAUN.— GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. In Three 
Parts. Parts I. and II. Accidence and Syntax. By H. Van Laun. 
Nineteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 151 and 120. 1880'. 
Price 48. Part III. Exercises. Eighteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xii. and 2S5. 1880. Price 3s. 6d. 

VAN LAUN.— LECONS GRADUÉES DE TRADUCTION ET DE LECTURE ; 
or. Graduated Lessons in Translation and Beading, with Biographical 
Sketches, Annotations on History, Geography, Synonyms, and Style, 
and A Dictionary of Words and Idioms. By H. Van Laun. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 400. \^^^. "ïxvä ^. 
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WAFFLARD AND FÜL6ENCE.— LB VOTAOB A DIEPPE. A Ctomady In 
Prose. By MM. Wafflard and Fulgbncb. Edited, with English 
Notes, by the Rev. P. H. E. Bbjette, B.D. Second Edition, revised, 
with an Index to the Notes. i2mo, cloth, pp. 107. 1870. Price 
28. 6d. 

WELLER.— AN IMPROVED DICTIONARY. ^English and French, and 

French and English, including Technical, Scientific, Legal, Com* 
mercial. Naval, and Military Terms, Vocabularies of Engineering, 
&c., Kailwa^f Terms, Steam Navigation, Greographical Names, Ancient 
Mythology, Classical Antiquity, and Christian Names in present use. 
By E. Wblleb. Third Edition. Boyal 8vo, cloth, pp. 384 and 340. 
1864. Price 7s. 6d. 

WENDLINO.— LE VERBS. A Complete Treatise on French Conjugration. 
By Emilb Wendling, B.A. Second Thousand. 8vo, cloth, pp. 71. 
1875. Price IS. 6d. 



FRISIAN. 



CÏÏMBnNS.— GRABIMAR OF THE FRIESIC LANGUAGE. By A H. CUM. 

MINS. Crown 8vo. Price 3|. GoL 



GERMAN. 



AHN —PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, With a 
Grammatical Index and Glossary of all the German Words. By Dr F. 
Ahn. a New Edition, containing numerous Additions, Alterations, 
and Improvements. By Dawson W. Turner, D.C.L., and Prof. F. 
L. Weinmann. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. cxii. and 430. 1878. Price 
3s. 6d. 

AHN.— NEW, PRACTICAL, AND EAST METHOD OF LEARNING THE 
German Language. By Dr. F. Ahn. First and Second Cousre, in i 
volume, i2mo, cloth, pp. 86 and 120. 1880. Price 3s. 
Key to Ditto. i2mo, sewed, pp. 40. Price 8d. 

AHN. -MANUAL OF GERMAN CONVERSATION, or Vade Mecnm for En^:- 

LISH Travellers. By Dr. F. Ahn. Second Edition. i2mo, cloth, 
pp. X. and 137. 1875. Price is. 6d. 

AHN.— GERMAN COMMERCIAL LETTER - WRITER, with Explanatory 

Introductions in English, and an Index of Words in French and Eng- 
lish. By Dr. F. Ahn. i2aio, cloth, pp. 248. 1861. ' Price 4s. 6d. 

AFEL.— PROSE SPECIMENS FOR TRANSLATION INTO GERMAN, with 
copious Vocabularies. By H. Afel. i2mo, cloth, pp. viii. and 246, 
1862. Price 4s. 6d. 

BENEDIX.— DER VETTER. Comedy In Three Acts. By Roderlch Benedlx. 

With Grammatical and Explanatory Notes by F. Weinmann, German 
Master at the Koyal Institution School, Liverpool, and G. Zimmbrmann, 
Teacher of Modem Languages. i2mo, cloth, pp. 12Ö. 1 863. Price 
2s. 6d. 

BOLIA,—THB GERMAN CALIGRAFHIST. Copies for German Hand- 
writing. By C, BOLIA, Obi. fcap. ^to, sewed, pp. 6. Price is. 
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DUSAB.— GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE ; with Exercises. By 
P. Fbibdbioh Ddsab, First Gerniau Ma^iter in the Military Depart- 
ment of Cheltenham College. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, doth, 
pp. viii. and 207. 1879. Price 4s. 6d. 

FISCHEL.-8FECIMENS OF MODERN GERMAN PROSE AND POETRY; 

with Notes, Grammatical, Historical, and Idiomatical. To which is 
added a Short Sketch of the History of German Literature. By Dr 
M. M. FiscHSL, formerly of Queen's College, Harley Street, and late 
German Master to the Stockwell Grammar School. Crown 8vo, doth, 
pp. vi. and 280. 1880. Price 48. 
FRIEDRICH.— PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. With Copious Notes 
to the First Part. By P. Fribdrich. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, pp. vii. and 190. 1876. Price 48. 6ci. 

FRIEDRICH.— GRAMMATICAL COURSE OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
By P. Friedrioh. Second" Edition. Crown Zwo, cloth, pp. x, and 
134. 1877. Price 38. 6d. 

FRCEMBLING.— GRADUATED GERBIAN READER. Consisting of a Selec- 
tion from the most Popular Writers, arranged progressively ; with a 
complete Vocabulary for the First Part. By Friedrioh Otto 
Frcemblinq, Ph. D. Sixth Edition. i2mo, cloth, pp. viii. and 306. 
1879. Price 38. 6d. 

FRCEMBLING.— GRADUATED EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATION INTO 
German. Consisting of Extracts from the best English Authors, 
arranged progrêfsively ; with an Appendix, containing Idiomatic 
Notes. By Friedrioh Otto Fr(emblino, Ph.D., Principal German 
Master at the City of London School. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv. and 
322. With Notes, pp. 66. 1867. Price 48. 6d. .Without Notes, 48. 

LANGE. — GERMANIA. A German Reading-Book, arranged Progressively. 
By Franz E. W. Lanoe, Ph.D. Part I. — Anthology of German 
Prose and Poetry, with Vocabulary and Biographical Notes. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 216. 1881. Price 38. 6d. Part II. — Essays on 
German History and Institutions. With Notes. 8vo, cloth, pp. 124. 
Parts I. and II. together. 188 1. Price 58. 6d. 

PICK -PRACTICAL METHOD OF ACQUIRING THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

By Dr. £. Pick. Second Edition. i8mo, cloth, pp. xi. aad 8a 

1876. Price IS. 6d. 
RCEHRIG.-THE SHORTEST ROAD TO GERMAN. Designed for the Use 

of both Teachers and Students. By F. L. O. Eobhrig. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, pp. vii. and 226. 1874. Price 78. 6d. 

RUNDALL.— KURZE UND LEICHTE WEISE DEUTSCH ZU SCHREIBEN 
wie man es Spricht. Von J. B. Kundall. Price 6d. 

SOLLING.— DIUTISEA: An Historical and Critical Survey of the Litera- 
ture of Germany, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Goethe. 
By Gustav Soiling. 8vo, cloth, pp. xviii. and 367. 1863. Price 
I OS. 6d. 

SOLLING.— SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE WORE^ OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Translated and Collected. German and English. By G. Sollu^g. 
l2mo, cloth, pp. 155. 1866. Price 3s. 6d. 

SOLLING.— MACBETH. Rendered into Metrical German (with English 
Text adjoined). By Gustav Solling. Crown 8vo, wrapper, p^.iGQ. 
1878. Price 3s. 6d. 
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WOLFRAIC— DEUT8CHE8 ECHO. Tbe German Echo. A Fatttafol IDrror 
of German Conversation. By Ludwig Wolfram. With a Yocabolary, 
by Hehbt p. Skeltox. Sixth Revised Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 
pp. 1 2$ and 69. 1879. Price 38. 



GOTHIC. 

SKEAT.— MCESO-OOTHIO GL0S8AB7, with an Introdnctlan, an Outline 
of Mceso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-äaxon and Old and 
Modem English Words etymologically connected with McMO-Gothic. 
By the Ee?. W. W. Skeat. 8vo, cloth. 1868. Price 98. 



GREEK-MODERN. 

CQNTOPOULOS. — A LEXICON OF MODEBN GREEK-ENGLISH AND 

English Modebx Gbeek. Bv N. Contopoülos. Part I. Modem 
Greek- English. Part II. English Modern Greeic. In 2 vols. Svo, 
cloth, pp. 460 and 582. 1877. Price 278. 

C0NT0P0X7L0S. --HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH AND GREEK DIALOGUES 
AND COBBE8PONDENCE, with a Short Guide to the Antiquities of 
Athens. By N. Contopoülos. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 238. Price 
28. 6d, 

SOPHOCLES.-ROMAIC OR MODERN GREEK GRAMltAR. By E. A. 
Sophocles. i2mo, cloth, leather back, pp. zxviii. and 196. 1879. 
Price IDS. 6d. 

TIHATENIS.— THE MODERN GREEK. Its Pronunciation and RelatlonB 
to. Ancient Greek. With an Appendix on the Hules of Accentuation, 
&c. By T. T. TiMATENis. Crown 8yo, cloth, pp. xii. and 216. 
1877. Price 78. 6d. 

In Preparation. 

A MODERN GREEK GRAMMAR ON THE OLLENDORFFIAN SYSTEM, 

with Key. 

GREEK-ANCIENT. 

KENDRICK.— GREEK OLLENDORFF. Being a ProgresslYe Exhibition of 

the Principles of the Greek Grammar. Designed for Beginners in 
Greek, and as a Book of Exercises for Academies and Colleges. By 
A. C. Kendbick. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 371. 1876. Price 98. 
EUHNER.— AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 
Containing a Series of Greek and English Exercises for Translation, 
with the Ilequisite Vocabularies, and an Appendix on the Homeric 
Verse and Dialect. By Dr. K. Kühneb. Translated by S. H. 
Taylob, LL.D.. New Edition, revised by C. W. Bateilan, LL.D. 
i2mo, cloth, leather back, pp. xvii. and 663. 1864. Price ôs. 6d. 



ICELANDIC. 

CLEASBY.— ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based on the MS. Col- 
lections of the late Kichabd Cleasbt. Enlarged ajid Completed by 
^. Vjopusson. With an Introduction, and a Life of Richard Cleasby, 
^ Of G, Webbe Dabeist, D.C.L. 4to, cloth. 1874. Price £z, 78. 
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SKEAT.-UST OF ENGLISH WORDS, the Etymcaogry of which is lUus- 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. Pre- 
pared as an Appendix to Cleasby's Icelandic Dictionary. 4to, paper. 
Price 28. 

VIGFÜSSON AND POWELL.— ICELANDIC PROSE READER^ with Notes, 
Grammar, and Glossary. By Dr. Gudbrand Vigfosson and F. York 
Powell, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 1879. Price los. 6d. 



ITALIAN. 

AHN.— NEW, PRACTICAL, AND EAST METHOD OF LEARNING THE 
Italian Language. By Dr. F. Ahn. First and Second Course. 
Tenth Issue. i2mo, cloth, pp. iv. and 198. 1878. Price 33. 6d. 

Key to Ditto. i2mo, sewed, pp. 22. 1865. Price is. 

MILLHOUSE.— MANUAL OF ITALIAN CONVERSATION, for the Use of 

Schools and Travellers. By John Millhouse. New Edition. i8mo, 
cloth, pp. 126. 1879. Price 2s. 

MILLHOUSE. - NEW ENGLISH AND ITALIAN PRONOUNCING AND 
. ■ Explanatory Dictionary. By John Millhouse. Vol. I. English- 
Italian. Vol. II. Italian-English. Fourth Edition. 2 vols, square 
8vo, cloth, pp. 654 and 740. 1877. Price 12s. 

LANARL— COLLECTION OF ITALIAN AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES ON 

Gbnebal Subjects. For the Use of those Desirous of Speaking the 
Italian Language Correctly. Preceded by a Brief Treatise on the 
Pronunciation of the same. By A. Lanabi. i2mo, cloth, pp. viiL 
and 199I Price 3s. ôs. 

CAMERINI.— LTCO ITALIANO. A Practical Guide to Italian CoxiYersa- 
tion. By Eugene Camebini. With a Complete Vocabi^lary. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 128, and 98. 1871. Price 4s. 6d. 

NOTLEY. — COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH, ITALIAN, 
Spanish, and Pobtuguebe Languages. With a Copious Vocabulary. 
By Edwin A. Notley. Oblong i2mo, cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 1868. 
Price 7s. 66. 

T08CANI.— ITALUN CONVERSATIONAL COURSE. A New Method of 
Teaching the Italian Language, both Theoretically and Practically. 
By Giovanni Toscani, late Professor of the Italian Language and 
Literature in Queen's College, London, &c. Eifth Edition. i2nio, 
cloth, pp. xiv. and 300. 1880. Price 5s. 

TOSCANL— ITALIAN READING COURSE. Comprehendlngr Specimens in 
Prose and Poetry of the most distinguished Italian Writers, with 
Biographical Notices, Explanatory Notes, and Bules on Prosody. By 
G. Toscani. i2mo, cloth, pp. xii. and 160. With Table of Verbs. 
1875. Price 4s. 6d. 

LATIN. 

IHNE.— LATIN GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS, on Ahn's System. By 
W. H. Ihne, late Principal of Carlton Terrace School, Liverpool. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. vi. and 184. 1864. Price 3s. 

LEWIS AND SHORT.— LATIN DICTIONARY. Founded on Andrews' 

Edition of Ereund's Latin Dictionary. Bevised, Enlarged, and in ^ 

great part Re- written by Charlton T. Lew^, ï!ViXi.,'MA^^fcÄ\s& ■ 
bHOBT, hL.D. 4to, cloth. 1879. "Piiq^ £1, Wii. ^^. 
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NEWMAN.— HIAWATHA. Sendered Into Latin. With AlirldgmAnt 
By F. W. Newmak. i2mo, sewed, pp. vii. and no. 1862. Frice 
28. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— TRANSLATIONS OF ENGLISH P0ETB7 INTO LATIN VERSE. 
Designed as Fart of a New Method of Instructiug in Latin. By F. W. 
Newman. Crown 8vo,^cloth, pp. xiv. and 202. 1868. Prioe 68. 



PORTUGUESE. 

ANDERSON AND TUGMAN.— MERCANTILE CORRESPONDENCE. Con- 
taining a Collection of Commercial Letters in Fortnguese and English, 
with their Translation on opposite. pages, for the Use of Business Men 
and of Students in either of the Languages, treating in Modem Style of 
the System of Business in the principal Commercial Cities of the World. 
Accompanied by pro forma Accounts, Sales, Invoices, Bills of Lading, 
Drafts, &c. With an Introduction and Copious Notea By William 
Andebson and James £. Tugmam. i2mo, doth, pp. zi. and 193. 
1867. Frice 6s. 

D'ORSEY.— PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF PORTUGUESE AND ENGLISH. 

Exhibiting in a Series of Elercises, in Double Translation, the Idiom- 
atic Structure of both Languages, as now written and spoken. By the 
îtev. Alexander J. D. D'Obset, of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and Frofessor of the English Language in that University. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viiL and 302. 1868. Frice 78. 

D'ORSET.— COLLOQUIAL PORTUGUESE; or. Words and Plirases of 

E very-day Life. Compiled from Dictation and Conversation. For 
the Use of English Tourists in Portugal, Brazil, Madeira, and the 
Azores. With a Brief Collection of Epistolary Fhrasea By the Rev. 
A. J. D. D'Obsey. Third Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 
viii. and 126. 1868. Frice 38. 6d. 

NOTLET. — COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH, ITALIAN, 

Spanish, and Pobtuguebb Languages. With a Copious Vocabulary. 
By Edwin A. Notley. Oblong i2mo, cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 1868. 
Frice 78. 6d. 

RUSSIAN. 

RIOLA— HOW TO LEARN RUSSIAN. A Manual for Students of Russian, 
based upon the OUendorffian System of Teaching Languages, and 
adapted for Self-Instruction. By Henby Eiola, Teacher of the 
Bussian Lamguage. With a Freface by, W. R. S. Kalston, MA. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. x. and 567. 1878. Frice 12s. 
Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 126. Frice 5s. 

RIOLA.— GRADUATED RUSSIAN READER, with a Vocabulary of all the 
Russian Words contained in it. By Henry Kiola. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, pp. viii. and 314. 1879. Frice los. 6d. 



SPANISH. 

BUTLER.— THE SPANISH TEACHER AND COLLOQUIAL PHRASE-BOOK. 

Ad Easy and Agreeable Method of acquiring a Speaking Knowledge 
of the SpaDiab Language. By Fbanois Butleb. i8mo, half-roan, 
pp. xvL and 240, 1870. Frice 28. 6d« 
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HABTZENBÜ8CH AND LEMMING.— ECO DE MADRID. A Practical 
Guide to Spanish Conversation. By J. E. Habtzbnbuboh and H. 
Lemming. Third Edition. Grown 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 144, and 84. 
1877. Price 58. 

CABRENO.— METODO PARA APRENDER A LEER, esorlblr 7 hablar el 
Ingles segun el sistema de Ollendorö^ con un tratado ue pronunciacion 
al principio y un Apendice importante al fin, que sirve de comple- 
mento a la obra. Por Ramon Palënzüela t Juan de la GABBElfo. 
Nueva Edicion, con una Pronunciacion Figurada segun un Sistema 
Fonografico, por Robert Goodaobe. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. iv. and 
496. 1876. Price 7s. 6d. 

EIby to Ditto. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 1 1 1. Price 48. 

NOTLET.— COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH, ITALIAN, 
Spanish, and Pobtüguese Languages. With a Copious Vocabulary. 
By Edwin A. Notley. Oblong i2mo, cloth, pp. X7. and 396. 1868. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

SIMONNE.— METODO PARA APRENDER A LEER» escriblr 7 liablar el 
Frances, segun el verdadero sistema de Ollendorff ; ordenado en lec- 
ciones progresivas, consistiendo de ejercicios orales y escritos ; enrique- 
cido de la pronunciacion figurada como se estila en la conversacion ; y 
de un Apendice abrazando las reglas de la sintdxis, la formacion de los 
verbos regulares, y la conjugacion de los irregulares. Por Teodobo 
SiMONNE, Professor de Lenguas. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 342. 1876. 
Price 6s. 

Key to Ditto. Crown Svo, cloth,, pp.- 80. Price 3s. 6d, 

VELASQUEZ AND SIMONNÉ.— NEW METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ, 
Wbitb, and Speak the Spanish Language. Adapted to Ollendoi-ff 'd 
System. By M. Velasquez and J. Simonné. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 
558. 1880. Price 6s. 

Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 174. Price 43, 

VELASQUEZ.— DICllONART OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. For the Use of Learners and Travellers. By M. Velasquez 
DE LA Cadena. In Two Parts. — I. Spanish-English ; IL English- 
Spanish. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 846. 1878. Price 7s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ.— PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND 

English Languages. Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish 
Academy, Terreros, and Salvd, and Webster, Worcester, and Walker. 
In Two Parts. — I. Spanish-English; II.* English-Spanish. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena. Koy. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 675, xv., and 
604. 1880. Price £iy ^. 

VELASQUEZ.— ^EW SPANISH READER. Passages firom the most 
approved* authors, in Prose and Verse. Airanged in progressive order, 
with Vocabulary. By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth, pp. 352. 1880. Price 63. 

VELASQUEZ.— AN EASY INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH CONVERSATION, 

containing all that is necessary to make a rapid progress in it. Par- 
ticularly designed for persons who have little time to study, or are 
their own instructors. By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. i2mo, cloth, pp. viif. and 139. 1S63. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
VrVAR.— EXERCISE BOOK FOR SPANISH VERBS. B^ ^KKOSWi^VN 
Oblong, paper, pp. 72. 1 880. Pnce 2a. ()d. 
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SWEDISH. 

OUÂN. — SVENSK-ENGELSK HAND-ORDBOK. (Swedish-English Dic- 
tionary.) By F E. Oman. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. iv. and 470. 1872. 
Price 88. • 

In Preparation. 
A SWEDISH GRAMMAR ON THE JOLLENDORFFIAN SYSTEM, with Key. 



TURKISH. 

ARNOLD.— SIMPLE TRANSLITERAL GRAMMAR OF THE TURKISH 

Language. Compiled from Various Sources. With Dialogues and 
Vocabulary. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I., F.RG.S. i8mo, 
cloth, pp. 80. 1877. Price 28. 6d. 

HOPKINS.— ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE TURKISH LANGUAGE. 
With a few Easy Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 48. 1877. 
Price 38. 6d. 

REDHOUSE.— THE TURKISH VADE-MECUM OF OTTOMAN COLLOQUIAL 
Language : Containing a Concise Ottoman Grammar ; a Carefully 
Selected Vocabulary, Alphabetically Arranged, in Two Parts, English 
and Turkish, and Turkish and English ; also a Few Familiar Dialogues 
and Naval and Military Terms. The whole in English Characters, the 
Pronunciation being fully indicated. By J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S. 
Second Edition. Third Thousand. 32mo, cloth, pp. viiL and 368. 
1877. Price 6s. 



WELSH. 

ENGLISH AND WELSH LANGUAGES.— The Influence of the English and 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of 
the two Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, 
Antiquaries, Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the 
Celtic Branch of the jndo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square 
8vo, paper, pp. 30. 1869. Price is. 

SPURRELL.— GRAMMAR OF THE WELSH LANGUAGE. By WILLIAM 

Spurrell. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, pp. vii. and 206. 1870. 
Price 3s. 

SPURRELL.— WELSH DICTIONARY. English-Welsh and Welsh-English. 

With Preliminary Observations on the Elementary Sounds of the 
English Language, a Copious Vocabulary of the Hoots of English. 
Words, a List of Scripture Proper Names and English Synonyms and 
Explanations. By William Spurrell. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. XXV. and 732. 1872. Price 8s. 6d. 
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